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W E now enter on the last sad nicht 
of our Redecmer’s sufferings. Lven 
then, the Coutest for greatiess appears 
to have been revived among the Apos- 
les. In vain had a chiid been held up 
as a pattern to them. ‘hey required 
that the same insiruction should be 
piaced in anew light, and enforced with 
peculiar energy in the person of the 
Son of God. Jesus girded himself with 
a towel, and began to wash the fect of 
his astonished Disciples, not excepting 
those of the traitor who sold him. Si- 
mon Peter could neither suppress nor 
conceal his emotions at the sight. But 
when our Lord came to perform upen 
him this humiliating office, he exclaim- 
ed, Lord, dost thou wash my feet 2 
Language could express no more; and 
the man who shares St. Peter’s feel- 
ings Is ready to conclude, that humani- 
ty could say no less. But the passions, 
though designed as a source of enjoy- 
ment, und to give energy to action, ure 
not the safest guides of life. In the 
resent inst aliCc, the pre vented St. Pe- 
ter from aitending to the dictates of 
coud sense and piety, and hurried him 
into the use of expressions disrespect- 
ful to tis Master, Even after Christ 
had miidiy reproved his self-will, Peter 
persisted In his’ refusal, Zhou shalt 
never wash my feet. Our Saviour, 
without shewing any warmth at Peter’s 
ill-timed perverseness, calmly addres- 
sed to him an argument as tender 
us it was forcible, Unless I wash thee, 
thou hast no fartin me. Vo this Sienon 
replied, in the same spirit of ardent but 
misguided affection, Lord, not my fect 
only. but also my handsand my head. Jesus 
saith, He that is washed by me, needeth 
not save to wash his feet; but is clean 
every whit. May every Christian, but 
ehiefly the Ministers of the Sanctuary, 
Christ. Observ. No. 4. 
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MIMUNICATIONS, 


STER, THe A,’OSTLE, 


rom 9. 148.) 


meditate on this instructive incident: 


and may ail who admire the humility of 


Jesus, in thus washing the feet of his 
Discipies with water, recollect that 
they themselves must perish, unless he 
wash them from their sins in his pre- 
cious bleed ! 

No sooner were the Apostles seated, 
than a yeneral alurm was excited by 


the declaration of our Lord, that one of 


them should betray him. Each anxious- 
ly inquired, Lord, is it I? and St. Pe- 
ter, too confident of his own integrity, 
and impatient to ascertain the tralter, 
made a sin to the beloved Discipie to 
put a question, which was answered by 
Jesus in such a manner, as gave the 
rest of the Apostles no immedixte In- 
for ogee on the subject. Ou the re- 
treat of Judas however, our Lord, freed 
from he presence of his faithless ser- 
vant, began to glorify God, and to speak 
of his approaching sufferings. Having 
told them, [Vhrtiher I go, ye cannot 
come; the zealous Peter asked, Lord, 

whither goest thou? Jesus answered, 

Whither I go, thou canst not follow me 


iow; but thou shalt follow me after-. 
wards. Not satisfied with this gracious 


and honourable assurance, the  pre- 
sumptuous Apostie replied, Lord, why 
cannot I follow thee now? I will lay 
down my life for thee. To this confi- 
dent profession, our Lord opposed his 
own infallible knowledge, Verily, veri. 
ly, Tsay unto thee, the cock shall not 
crow, till thon hast denied me thrice. 
That Jesus should suppose him capa 
ble of so base an action could not fail to 
distress St. Peter, but he remained un- 
convinced of his weakness, and obsti- 
nately confiding in his own strength of 
mind, gave the lie to the wisdom and 
veracity of his Master. 

After concluding an address and 
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210 Life of Simon Peter, the Apostic. 


prayer, admirably calculated to comfort 
and support his Disciples, our Lord re- 
tired with them tothe Mount of Olives, 
and tsere testified, d/l ye shall be of- 
SJended because of me this night: for it 
és written, LT wil smite the shepherd and 
the sheep shall be scattered. ‘Phen turn- 
ing to Peter, as to the one most exposed 
to danger, he said, Szmon, Simon, behold 
Satan has desired t6 have thee, that fre 
may sift thee as wheat, Dut I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
and when thouwart converted, strenethen 
thy brethren. NVith bis usual sclf-con- 
fidence, Peter answered, Lord, J am 
ready to go with thee, both into firisen, 
and to death, Although ali my vrethren 
shall be offended, yet will not I. Veo 
this Jesus replied, Z tell thee, Peter, a 
rock us I have called thee, the cock shail 
not crow this day, before thou shalt 
thrice deny that thou knowest me. But 
Peter spike the more ncereny ifd 
should die with thee, yet will Inot deny 
See: in anywise. The other Di: ciples 
also, misled perhaps by his example, 
and conceiving it a point of honour, 
not to yield to Peter in their expres- 
sions of attachment, made similar pro- 
testotions. 

Jesus then retired into the garden 
of Gethsemane, and leavine the other 
Disciples, took with him only Peter, 


’ 
James, and John, to be the witnesses 
of his passion. And having directed 
? in? ee ee _ oe 
them to watch while he prayed, he 


went to alittle distance and poured out 
the sorrows of his overburdened spirit 
to God. Bat when he returned to his 
Discipics, ne found them aslecp, not- 
| ae of their pro- 
S. xt. Peter he addressed a 
mild repro rok, and tet admonishing 
them to watch and pray, lest they should 
fall into te mpt ation, though at that mo- 
ment the sins: ant sorrows of the world 
pressed on his soul, and his persoa was 
bathed in a bloody sweat, he added, with 


y} 


more than humun candor, the s/irit in- 
Jeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 6 
second and a third time he prayed; 
second anda third time they slept. ie 
strikine is the contrast between a dcceit- 
ful confidence in ourselves, and a lively 
faith in God! The one negligently slum- 
bers like Peter, the other watches and 
s like Christ. 
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The Captain of our Salvation, being 
now armed at all points, rouzes his 
slumbering followers, and summons 
them to attend him to the field. He 
advances as a sheep gocth to the 
slaughter ; meekly receives the kiss of 
his betrayer; and delivers himseif up 
to the officers, a willing victim. But 
here our rash Apostle int icrposed to 
prevent the sacrifice; and in order to 
make good his protestations, attacked 
the oMicers with a sword. At his Mas- 
ter’s Command, however, he sheathed 
the sword, and perceiving that Jesus 
declined the services of an arm of flesh, 
his courage failed him, and he fled. 
Simon Peter was willing to die asa 
man in defence of his Muster; but to 
die as an Apostle, in the exercise oé 
heavenly fortitude, meekness and cha- 
rity, by his Saviour’s side, was a degree 
of heroi ism for which he was not pre- 
pared, 

— Christ was Iced away, St. Pe 
ter seems to have, in some measure, 
naked his courage ; and, impelled by 
love and shame, as well, perhaps, as 
stimulated, by the example of St. John, 
he followed his Master to the palace of 
the High Priest: and there waited the 
event. The indignitics offered to his 
Lord, probably depressed rather than 
raised his courage ; for being challen- 
eed unexpectedly as a follower of the 
Galilean, his trembling ips denied the 
charge, I know not what thou sayest. 
Having once quitted the path of truth 
and duty,every moment would diminish 
his faith and increase his fears; ac- 
cordingly on a second accusation, he 
answered, J know not the man; and on 
the third, he confirmed his denial} by 
oaths and curses. Immediately the 
cock crew, and the Lord turned and 
looked ufion Peter, and Peter remem- 
bered the word of the Lord, and went 
out, and wefit bitterly. 

From the ignominious fall of this af- 
fectionate and intrepid Apostle, we are 
taught, that the strongest resolutions, 
if they arise from a confidence in our 
own natural powers, are totally inade- 
quate to the life and warfare of faith ; 
and that men of the most unquestiona- 
ble piety, ought to think soberly of the 
grace given them, and be on their 
guard against that false zeal, which 
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precipitates them on services, for which 
their faith and their knowledge are al- 
together inadequate. Seif-confident zeal 
is always dangerous, and frequently 
«structive. In Saul, it wasa fire which 
consumed the Church; in Peter, a 
fume which had nearly destroyed him- 
self Both were thrown tothe ground, 
and humbled in the dust, before they 
were made vesseis meet for thew Mlas- 
ter’s service. 

Now was the mighty fallen and this 
pitdar of the faih become a weak aid 
The least severe trcat- 


we 


bruised reed, 
ment might have plunged him into 
desperation, and made him the compa- 
oa of the wretched Iscariot. But far 
wes It irom the merciful Saviour of Sin- 
ners, to correct the weakness of a Peter 
with the same rod, which was emplov- 
ed to punish the diliberate wickedness 
ofa Judas. The state of the Apostic’s 
mind from the time of his denying 
Christ, till he was again assured of par- 
don and favour, may be more easily 
imagined than described. Guiit, shame, 
sorrow, fear, and hope, would alter- 
nately prevail in his bosom, but godly 
sorrow, supported by some indistinct 
expectation of his Lord’s resurrection, 
and a long tried knowledge of his good. 
ness, preserved him from despair. His 
brethren, who had all shared in the 
euilt of abandoning their Master,would 
now share his sorrow, and endeavour by 
sympathy to diminish their pressure. 
The third great day at leneth arriv- 
ed, and while the Disciples still indulg- 
ed their grief, the women, who had 
sone to the sepulchre, not in the hope 
of seeing their Saviour alive,but in order 
io embalm his dead body, returned 
breathless and amazed, declaring that 
the stone was removed from the sepul- 
chre, and that they had seen a vision of 
angels, who charged them to acquaint 
the Apostles, and especially -Peter, that 
Jesus was risen, and gone before them 
into Galilee. But the words of the wo- 
men seemed to them as idle tales, and they 
helicved them not. Nevertheless, Peter 
and John ran eagerly to the sepulchre, 
entered it, and saw the grave clothes of 
Jesus lying there. While St. Peter re- 
mained in a state of dubious wonder, 
St. John believed, and confesses inge- 
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nuously, 4s vet they knew not the Scripe 
ture, that he must rise froin the dead. 

Mary, who had returned to the se- 
pulchre, and remained there weeping, 
under the idea that the body otf ver 
Lord was stolen, was the first for whose 
comfort Jesus manifested himself after 
his resurrection. She immediately re- 
turned to announce to the Disciple s the 
joyful news; but still they dcleved not. 
Our Saviour’s ext visit was to wipe 
away the tears of Simon, and though 
we have no account of this interview, 
yet so satisfactory was St. Peter’s tes- 
timony. that the Apostles beileved it, 
and when the two Discipies, who had 
seen Jesus at Emmaus, came in the 
evening to report his resurrection, their 
information was anticipated, and they 
were told, Ze Lord is risen indeed, and 
hath afipearcd unio Sinon! 

St. Peter was probably present, at 
most of the remarkable manifestations 
of Jesus after his resurrection, but we 
have no records ot any in which he was 
particularly interested, but one which 
happened on the sea of Tiberias. The 
sons of Zebidee, Thomas, Nathaniel, 
and two others, had accompanied St. 
Peter a fishing ; but during the night 
they took nothing. In the THOPHING, 
Jesus standing on the shore, bade them 
cast their net. on the right side of the 
ship, and they should find. And when 
they had done so, they were not able 
draw it, for the multitude of fishes, No 
sooner had the beloved Disciple, struck 
with the miracle, said, J¢ 7s the Lord, 
than St. Peter threw himself into the 
sea, and swam ashore. When the net 
was drawn, Jesus sat down with his 
Discipies to dine; and after dinner, fix- 
ing his eyes on Peter, he sald, Simoz, 
son of Jonah, lowest thou me more than 
these thy fellow Diigiea? He saith, 
Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I lieve thee. 
Jesus said, /eed my lambs. Then he 
saith unto him again, Jcvest thou me? 
He saith, Yea, thou k: owest that I love 
thee. Jesus saith, feed my sheet. A 
third time he saith, ae st thou me? 
Now Peter was grieved when the 
question was pressed a third time, and 
he said, Lord, thou knowest all things ; 
thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus 
saith again, feed my shecfi. Thus kind- 
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Alz Mlintstration of Ecclesiastes vit. 16, 17. 


ly did-the good Physitian probe the 
wounds of his Apostle, with a view to 
prevent his relapse into self-confidence, 
to reinstate him in the good opinion of 
“ the Church, and to confirm him in his 
oy: Finally, to render the 

ablity of this great man incontesta- 
ble. and that all might know he was now 
atried and approved stone, Jesus pre- 
dicied the death whereby he was to elo- 
rify God, and conciuded with the ex- 
hortation, “ollozw nie. 

The sorrows of the Church were now 
converted into joy; and the resurrec- 
tion of Christ being established by in- 
fallible proot, his Apostles were animat- 
ed with the hope of secins the throne 
of David re-established. Theretore, on 
the very morning of his Ascension, they 
asked him, Lord, wilt thou, a? 
gesiore the kingdom to Seoctd to which 
he replied, that it was not for them to 
know the times and the seesons, which 
the Father had put in his own power; 
but that when the Holy Ghost should 
fall upon them, they should receive 
power and bear witness ci him to the 
“nds of the earth. Then ascendins to 
heaven in the presence of five hundred 
witnesses, he cast a farther hient on the 
true neture of his kingdom, and for 


aseue iy ) 
hice Peel a 


ever convinced them, that it was not of 
the world. Wiitle wrapt in astonish- 
ment they gazed on their ascending 
Lord, two angels) checked their admi- 
ration at an event for which they ought 
to have been prepared; and de clared, 
that Jesus should hereafter come, in 
the same manner in which they had 
seen him ascend. Tfappuly freed trom 
these stubborn prejudices which had 
hitherto obscured their views, they re- 
turned to Jerusalem with sentiments 
far easier to conceive than to express. 
There daily ex ‘pecting the pironiis: 
Father, they spent the “i aceful i 
which preceded the day of Pentecost, in 
the exercises of bt weer love, godly 
exhortation and fervent prayer, 
(To Le continued ) 
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ILLUSTRATION OF ECCLESIASTES Vil. 
16, 17. 
Be not richteous overmuch, neither make 


thyseff overwise: why shoullst thou 
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ed, neither be thou foolish : why shouldst 

thou die before thy time? 

Ir sometimes requires wisdom even to 
understand the words of the wise. 
These verses, particularly the first, 
have perplexed many. It appears 
strange tO warn us against excess of 
goodness, when it is certain we can 
never do enough tor God, or be too di- 
lisrent or acuve in his service.  Irreli- 
gious persons have gladly availed them- 
seives of this text, as an arpument 
agmulst those who are conscientious in 
their principles and practice, serving 
God with fidelity and zeal, and wership- 
piug him censtantly in public. in their 
familics, and ip their closets. Such pi- 
ous characters they cherge with being 
righteous overmuch, affirming, that it 
iS at their conduct that Soiomon here 
points his censures. The opinions of 
un odiy men abour the Scriptures ought 
indeed to have no weight, as they can- 
not be supposed to understand what they 
seldom read, or attend to. But as some 
Well-meaning persons have found a 
dificuity in this passage, it may be 
proper tor their sakes, to make a few 
observations upon Li. 

Some have understood the wise man 
as here giving a caution against self- 
riohteousness, as if he bad said, * Be 
not righteous in thy own esteem, nor 
value thyself on account either of thy 
poodness er wisdom, us such a conduct 
cannot but be displeasing to God, and 
if persisted in, will issue in the ruin of 
thy soul”? This sense is perfectly con- 
sistent with the doctrines of Scripture, 
which centinualiy discourage high 
thoughts of ourselves, and cull upon us 
to be humbled before God, for having 
sinned against him, and come short of 
his glory. Therefore whether it be, or 
be nota just exposition of Solomon’s 
meaning in the passege before us, such 
a caution :5 always proper and neces- 
Sury. 


Others conceive these two verses to 


contain a dialogue between an irrell- 
eious and a religious character. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, the for- 
mer may be supposed to say: * Why all 
this stir about religion? There is sure- 
ly no occasion for so much solicitude 
respecting it, 


Be not righteous over- 
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much. De moderate and prudent, and 
do not pretend to more wisdom than 
ewers—if you do, your temporal inte- 
rest Wul be ruined—why then should 
you destroy yourseil °’—To this the re- 
hiyious man may be supposed to reply : 
“Let me rather ask you, Why all this 
eaperness in sinful pursuits f° Wiy 
yaust God be insulted, his word despis- 
ed, and his threatenings set at detiance ¢ 
Beware, lest whiie thou Cautionest apo- 
ther not to be overwise, thou prove thy- 
seif a fool in the extreme. Beware, lest 
thou who warnest another not to destroy 
himself, provoke God to destroy thee. 
Wicked and deceitiul men live not out 
hali their days. Quit, therefore, thy 
viclous courses. Why shouldst thou 
dic before thy time ©” This interpreta- 
tion readers the passage sufficiently 1n- 
tellisrible, and the answer of the wise 
mab will then stand directly opposed to 
the absurd cavil of the fool. 

But perhaps we may with perfect 
propriety consider both the verses, as 
the solid counsel of the same wise and 
pious person. A misconception of the 
true nature of religion frequently leads 
men into gress crrors. Some of our 
religious opinions may also be pushed 
so far, and carried to such an extrava- 
gant pitch, as to require the restraint 
of wisdom and sound discretion. We 
may, for instance, be said to be righ- 
teous over-much, when our zeal unre- 
strained by prudence, hurries us on 
both to rash werds and inten. perate uc- 
tions. Itis being righteous over-much, 
when we lay @reat siress Upon matters 
of inferier moment, and bind ourselves, 
or endeavour to bind others, to the ob- 
scrvance of things which the word of 
God has no where commanded. ‘Thus, 
the church of Rome, under the nouon 
of promoting greater sanctity, bas for- 
bidden the clergy to marry, and under 
the pretence of mortifying and keeping 
under the body, has enjoined fasting, 
toa degree which neither the word of 
God requires, nor the consutution of 
man can bear. We are righteous over- 
much, when professing to make rell- 
sion our grand concern, we neglect the 
duties of life, and give the world occa- 
sion to charge us with being slothfulin 
nur business, and rewardicss of our fa- 
milies. Weare righteous over-much, 


Abstracts of Sermons. 21 


v 


when me make religion the perpetual 
subject of discussion and dispute. We 
are righteous over-much, when tender- 
ness of conscience 1s allowed to dege- 
nerate into unnecessary scrupulosity, so 
that in matters wholiy indifferent, we 
are harassed, In ascertaining the con- 
duct to be pursued, by perpicxing 
doubts and fears, which prey upon tne 
mind, and destroy its peace. tn a word, 
we are rightcous over-much, and also 
over-wise, when we too curiously pry 
into the mysteries of religion, and are 
eager to discover what Gud bas thought 
fit to conceal, labouring to understand 
and explain what was never meant to 
be coniprehended, but to be believed. 
These may serve as specimens of 
that religious extravagance, to which 
the wise man probably alluded,when he 
cautions us not to be rignteous over- 
much. But however needful this cau- 
tion may be ; that in the 17th verse, 
not over-much wicked, 1s of far mor. 
neral application. The expression aves 
not imply that there is a certain pitch 
of wickedness, to which men may pro- 
ceed without danger to themselves, the 
word over-much being used only to 
keep up the correspondence of style 
between the two verses. On the con- 
trary, every degice of sin is attended 
with danger, both to our present and 
eternal interests; and very ofien even 
in this life, the judgments of God over- 
tuke the obstinate offender, so that he 
dics before his time. Many examples 
might be adduced from Scripture, of 
persons sucdenly cut off in the midst 
of « sinful course, and sent loaded with 
their guilt to appear before God. These 
things ought to make the irreligious 
tremible, as God is the same holy be- 
ing, sin the same evil thing now, which 
itever has been. ‘Take then the time- 
ly warning. Let the wicked forsake 
his Way, AC. M. T. H. 
ABSTRACTS OF SERMONS. NO. IL. 
St. John xvi. 17.) Nevertacless I tell you 
the truth; itis exficdient for you that I 
go away; for if go not away, the Come 
Jorter will not come unto you, but if I 
depart L will send him unto you. 
Mvcu is spoken in Scripture of the 
Holy Spirit, here styled the Comforter, 
but more irequently the “ Spirit of 
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214 King Edward's Catechisin. 


truth’? and the “ Holy Ghost.’ He is 
described not merely as a divine Power, 
Influence, or Emanation from the la- 
ther or the Son, but as a Person dis- 
tinct from both, though one with them 
in the power of the Godhead. In this 
view, he is represented as the Author 
of all spiritual gifts, which, as an Al- 
mighty Agent, he “divides to every 
man severally as he will.’ His office 
is to make known, apply, and render ef- 
fectual those blessings of Redemption, 
which were promised by the Father 
and purchased by the Son; and accord- 
ingly when means had been devised by 
the obedience and sufferings of Christ, 
for restoring the fallen race of man to 
favour, holiness, and happiness, the Ho- 
ly Spirit descended to complete this 
glorious work, by enlightening, com- 
forting, and sanctifying, and thus pre- 
paring for the felicity and employments 
of Heaven, all the true servants of God. 
Instead then of joining those profane 
and ignorant scoffers, who deride the 
person and work of the Holy Ghost, 
let us learn from the Scriptures, to form 
right apprehensions of him in whose 
mame we were baptized, and Iet us seek 
to experience his gracious and purify- 
ing influences upon our souls, as other- 
wise neither the grace of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, nor the love of God the ba- 
ther, manifested in the plan of our re- 
demption, will be of any avaii to us; 
while, on the contrary, if we «re guid 
ed by him, our peace will flow 
river, and we be pre eserved blamciess 
entil the day of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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CATECHISM OR PLAIN IN- 
STRUCTION, 


A SHORT 


Containing the Sum of Ciristian Learning, set 
orth by the King’s Majesty's a lanes, ier 


all Schoolmuasters to teach. 1335. 


ra. 


(Concluded from fi. 156.) 


Alaster, Hast thou any certain and 
appointed manner of praying? 

Scholar. Yea, forsvoth: even the 
very same that our Lord taught his Dis- 
ciples, and in them all other Christians. 
Who being on a time required to teach 
them some sort of prayer, taught them 
this, When ye pray, quoth he, say; Gur 
Father which art in beay en, hallowed 
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be thy name. Thy kingdom come. thy 
will be done in cards ws itis in heaven. 
Give us this day our daliy bread, and 
forgive us our tre Spasses, us we forgive 
them that trespass aguinst us. And 
lead us not into a sag but deli- 
ver us from evil. bor thine Is the king. 

dom, power and glory for cver. Amen. 

Afaster. tlow thinkest thou? 1s it 
lawful jor us, to use any other woras of 
prayer: 

Scholar. Although in this — short 
abridecment are sufliciently contained 
all things that every Christian ought to 
pray for: yet hath not Christ in this 
prayer tied us up so short, as that it 
were not lawlul for us to use other 
words and manner oi prayer. But he 
hath set out jn this prayer certain prin- 
cipal points, whereunto all our prayers 
should be referred. But let each man 
ask of God as his present need requir- 
eth. WVhatsoever ye ask the Father in 
my name (saith Christ) he shall give it 
you. 

Master, Forasmuch as there is in all 
this prayer nothing doubtful or beside 


the purpose: I would hear thy mind of 


- 
Scholar. I do well 
words do signify. 

Master. Thinkest wea then that 
there is In it nothing dark, nothing hid, 
nothing hard to understand : 

Scholar. Nothing at all. Vor neither 
was it Christ’s pleasure, that there 
should be any thing in it dark or far 
from our capacity, especially since it 
belongeth equally to ail, and is as ne- 
cessary ior the lewd as the learned. 

A Therefore declare unto me, 
in few words, each part by itself. 

Scholar. When I say, our Father 
which art in heaven: this do I think 
with myself: that it cannot be but that 
he must hear me, and be pleased with 
my prayers. l’or J am his son (although 
unprofitable and disobedient) and he on 
the other side is my most bountiful fa- 
ther, most ready to take pity and par- 
don me. 

Master. Why dost thou say, he is in 
heaven? is he in some one certain and 
limited place in heaven? what meaneth 
that which he saith of himself: I fill 
both heaven and earth : again,the heaven 
is my seat and the earth my footstool’ 


perceive what the 
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Scholar. Hereof have I spoken some- 
what before : whereunto I will join this 
that followeth. First of all, as oft as 
we do say (which art in heaven) it is 
as much as to say, as heavenly and 
divine. For we ought to think much 
higher of our heavenly tather than of 
our earthly. He is also said to be in 
heaven for this cause: that in that high 
and heavenly place the notable and won- 
derful works of God, do the more clear- 
ly and gloriously shew themselves : and 
he is now declared to be in everlasting 
and fuil felicity: whereas we abide, yet 
banished in earth full wretchedly. 
Sloreover as the heaven by unmcasura- 
ble wideness of compuss, containcth all 
places, the earth and the sea: and no 
nlace is there that may be hid from the 
large reach of heaven, since it is at eve- 
y instant of time, to every thing pre- 

So hereby muy we understand 
that God is likewise present to cach 
thing ineach place. Heseeth, heareth 
and voverncth all things: he being him- 
sclf a spirit. and most far from all earth- 
ly and mortal state. Witness whereof 
Jeremy the Prophet. Am not I (saith 
the Lord) a God near unto you: and 
am not I a God far off? shall any man 
be able to shroud himseli in such a 
corner, that I cannot espy him? This 
is & pithy sentence, to drive fear into 
us, that we offend not that Lord of so 
large a dominion: whereby also we 
persuaded assuredly to believe, that 
God will hear whensoever we shall 
stand in need. For he is at all times, 
and in all places present. This found. 
tion then laid: and so sweet and plea- 
sant entrance prepared ; there follow- 
eth the first part of the Lord’s prayer: 
wherein we require, that not only we, 
but also all other whosoever, may In 
holiness, honour, reverence and worship 
his name. 

Master. Wow is that to be done! 

Scholar. I shall shew you. Then we 
do that, when leaving all those that have 
the name of gods, be they in heaven or 
in earth, or worshipped in temples, 
divers shapes and images, we acknow- 
ledre him alone our father: pray to the 
true God, and Jesus Christ his only 
Son, whom he hath sent: and by pure 
unfcigned prayer call a him alone, 
vith uprightness of life and innocency. 
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Master. Thou hast said very well. 
Proceed. 

Scholar. In the second part we re- 
quire that his kingdom come. For we 
sce not yet all things in subjection to 
Christ: we sce not the stone hewed off 
from the mountain without work of 
man, which also bruised and brought 
to nought the image which Daniel de- 
scribeth, that the only rock Christ may 
obtain and possess the dominion of the 
whole world, granted him of his Father. 
Antichrist is not yet slain. For this 
cause do we long for, and pray that it 
may at length come to pass and be iul- 
filled, that Christ may reign with his 
saints, according to God’s promises: 
that he may live and be Lord in the 
world, according to the decrees of the 
holy Gospel: not after the traditions 
and laws of men, nor pleasure of world- 
ly tyrants. 

Master. God grant his kingdom may 
come: and that speedily. 

Scholar. Moreover, since it is the 
childrens’ duty to frame their life to 
their father’s will: and not the fathers, 
to bow to the childrens’ pleasure: for- 
asmuch as our will is commonly by 
tickling of affections, and stirring of 
lusts, drawn to do those things, that 
God is displeased with: it is reason, 
that we hang wholly upon the beck of 

ur heavenly Vather, and wholly sub- 
mit ourselves to his heavenly govern- 
ment. Wherefore, for this cause, we 
inortal men do pray, that we may in 
like case be obedient to his command- 
ment, as are the sun and moon and 
other stars in heaven, which both by or- 
dinary courses, and by enlightening the 
earth with incessant beams, execute 
the Lord’s will continually; or that we, 
as the angels and other spirits divine, 
in all points obey him: which bestow 
all their travail diligently, to accom- 
plish his godly commandments. Next 
after that he teacheth us, to ask of our 
heavenly lather, our bread: whereby 
he meaneth not meat only, but also all 
things else needful for maintenance, 
and preserving of life: that we may 
learn, that God alone is author of all 
things: which maketh the fruits of the 
earth both to grow and increase to plen- 
ty. Wherefore it 1s mect that we call 
upon him alone tn prayer: which fas 
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David. saith) alone feedeth and main- 
tainech all things. 

Master. Some suppose this place to 
mewn, that bread that Christ maketh 
mention of inthe vi.of John. That is, 
of the ue knowiledve and taste of Christ, 
that was born and died for us: where- 
wiin tne faithful soul is fed. The rea- 
sou whereupon they gather this is the 
Greck word ¢xwziov, whereby they un- 
derstand supernatural, ghostly, heaven- 
Jy and divine. ‘This meaning I refuse 
not: for both these expositions muy 
fitly agree with this place: but why 

calieth he it daily bread, which 1s also 


r 


signified by this word ¢asciey | 
Scholar. We ask dally bread, that 
miht be always present and ACCOM pa- 
ny Us continually : : to slake and satisfy 
our thirsty desire, and unsatiate sto- 
miucii: lest, otherwise, we should be, as 
Christ sayeth, careful for to-morrow: 
because the morrow shall care for itself, 
For it shall come not without his own 
discommodity and care, wherefore it 
is not reason that one day should in- 
crease the evil of another = It shall be 
sufficient torus datty to ask, that our 
most bountiful Father is ready daily to 
give. Now followeth the fiith request: 
wherein we beseech the Father to for- 
give us our trespasses and defaults, 
that we have cominitted. This request, 
doubtless, is very necessary: since 
there Is no man living free from sin. 
Here therefore must we cast away all 
trust of ourselves. Here must we pluck 
down our courage. Here must we pray 
our most merciful Father, for the love 
of Jesus Christ his most dear and obe- 
dieat Son, to pardon, forgive, and utter- 
Jy blot out of his book, our innumerable 
offences. Here ought we in the mean 
season, to be mindful of the covenant 
we make with God: that it may please 
God so to forgive us our trespasses, as 
we ourse}ves forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. Therefore it is neces- 
sary, that we forgive and pardon all 
men all their offences, of what sort or 
condition soever they be. If we for- 
give men their faults, our heavenly Fa- 
ther shall f rgive us ours. 
Master. Were these things (my son) 


thus used: there should not, at this day, 
thus violentiy reign,so many brawls, so 
many contentions, so many and 39 hei- 
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nous disagreements, enmities and ha- 
treds of one man to another. But now 
Whereas each man so standeth in his 
own conceit, that he will not lose an 
inch of bis right, neither in honour or 
wealth, it chanceth often that they leave 
both their wealth, their honour and 
their life itself withal. Yea, they put 
from themselves, and turn away the 
favour of God, and everlasting glory. 
But thou (my son) must not be ignorant 
of Christ’s commandment: nor of that 
which Paul teacheth, that thou suffer 
not thyself soto be seduced by any other 
man’s offence, as to repay evil tor 
evil, but rather overcome evil with 
eood. Lt meau by doing him good, that 
hath done taee evil: by using him 
frrendly, that hath shewn himself thy 
most cruel foe. Now ge forward to the 
sixth request. 

Scholar. I will, with a good wiil, as 
you command me. lorasmuch as we 
be feeble, weak, subject to a thousand 
perils, a thousand tempiations, easy to 
be overcome, rea‘ly to yield every light 
occasion, cither to men fraught with 
malice, or to our own lust and appetite, 

finally to the crafty and malictous 
cok 250 the devil: therefore we beseech 

our Father, that he bring us into no such 
hard escape and peril: nor leave us in 
the very plunge of danger, but if it 
come to that point, that he rather take 
us away from the present mischief, and 
engines of the devil, the authority and 
principal cause of ail evil, than suffer 
us to run headlong into destruction. 
Now have you, good Master, in few 
words, all that you have taught me, un- 
less peradventure, somewhat be over- 
slipped in the rehearsal. 

Master. Because thine is the king- 
dom, power, and glory forever. Amen. 
Why was it Christ’s pleasure to knit 
up our prayer with this clause in the 
end? 

Scholar. Partly that we should de- 
clare our assured trust, to obtain all 
things, that we have before required. 
lor there is nothing which if it be asked 
with faith, he 1s not able or not willing 
to give, who ruleth and governeti all 
things, who is garnished with endless 
glory. These things when we rehearses 
of God our Father, there remaineth no 
cause to doubt, or suspect, that we 
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shall receive denial. Partiy by so say- 
inv, We teach ourselves, how meet it is 
to inake our suit to God, since besides 
him, none giisereth with so shining 
glory, nepe hath doumiuton s0 large, or 
force so vreat, to be able to stay him 
froin giving that he hath appointed ac- 
cording to his pleasure, or to take away 
that he hath aiready given us. And 
there is no evil of ours so great, that 
may nut be put away by his exceeding 
ereel power, glory and wisdom. 

Master. I like well (my son) this 
thy short declaration: and L sce no- 
thing left out, that ought to have been 
SPpUeclh. 

Scholar, But yet this one thing will I 
add thereto. The chict and pitic:pal 
thlag, required in prayer, is thai with- 
out all dvubting we sicdiastiy beiteve, 
that God our Patier will grant what we 
do ask: so that ht be neither uiproiita- 
ble for us to receive, nor unfit for him 
to vive. For be that is not assured 
but doubtful, Ict hia net think (as 
James saith) to get any thing at the 
hands of God 

Master. | see now, my dear son, how 
diligently and heedfuliy thou bast appil- 
ed thy mind to those things that | lave 
taught thee, how godly and uprmyht a 
judement thou hastof God’s true ser- 
vice: and of the duties of neighbours 
one to another. This remaineth, that 
from henceforth thou so frame thy life, 
that this heavenly and yodly knowledge 
decay not in thee, nor lie soul-less and 
dead. as it were, ina tomb of the flesh. 
But rather see that thou wholly give 
thyself coutinually and earnestly to 
these godly studies. So shalt thou live, 
not only in this present life, bat also in 
the life to come, which 1s much better 
and blesseder than this hfe present. 
For godliness, as Paul saith, hath a 
promise not in this life oniy, bet in the 
other. It is convenient, therefore, that 
we earnestly foilow godliness, which 
plainly openeth the way to heaven, tf we 
will seek to attain thereunto Audthe 
principal point of godliness is (as thou 
hast declared even now very well) to 
know God only: to covet him only asthe 
chief felicity : to fear him us our Lord: 
to love and reverence him as our Fa- 
ther: with his Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. This is he that hath begotten 
Christ. Obsery. No. 4. 
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aud regenerated us. This 1s he which 
at the bes inning, gave us iife and soul: 
which maintalneth: which biesseti us 
with life of everlasuny contmuance. To 
this godliness is direcily contrary to god- 
lessuess. As for superstition and hy pocri- 
sy, they counterlest indeed, and resen.ble 
it, whereas nevertheless they ure most 
fur different from all true goditness: and 
thereiore We ought to avoid them, asa 
pestilence. as the veuou, and most con- 
tagious encmics of our soul and salva 
tion, ‘The next point of vodlincss is to 
love each) man as our brother. For if 
God did at the beginning create us ail: 
ii he doih feed and govern us: fioally, 
if he be the cause and author of our 
dwelling in this wide irame of the 
world: the nameof brother must needs 
most fitly agree with us: and with so 
much straiter bond shall we be bound 
tovether, as we approach nearer to 
Christ, which is our brother, the first 
bevotten and eldest; whom he tha 

knoweth not, he that hath no hold of, is 
unrighteous in deed. and hath no place 
among the people of God. For Curist 
is the root wad foundation of all right 
and justice: and he hath poured into 
our hearts Cera natural iessons, ass 
Do that (sayeth he) to another, that 
thou wouldest have dove unto thyself. 
Beware, therefore, thou do nothing to 
any man that thou thyseli wouldest not 
willlogly suffer. Measure aiways ano- 
ther by thine own mind, and os thou 
feelest in thyself If it grieve thee to 
suffer injury: if thou think it wrong 
that another man doth to thee: judge 
likewise the same in the person of thy 
neighbour that thou feelest in thyself: 
and thou shalt perceive that thou dost 
no fess wrongfully in hurting another, 
than others do in hurting thee. Here 
if we would stedfastiy fasten our foot : 
hereunto if we would earnestly travel: we 
should attain to the very highest top of 
innocency. For the first degree thereof 
is toofend no man. The next to help 
as much us in us Heth, all men: at 
least to will and wish well to all. The 
third (which is accounted the chief and 
perfectest) is to do good even to our 
enemics that wrong us, Let us there- 
fore know curselves: pluck out the 
faults that are in us, and in their place 
plant virtues: Ike unto the husband 
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men that first use to shrub and root 
out the thorns, brambles, and weeds, 
out of their ley land and unlooked to: 
and then each where therein scatter 
and throw into the womb of the earth 
eood and fruithful seeds, to bring forth 
good fruit in their due season. Like- 
wise let us do. For first let us labour 
to root out froward and corrupt lusts : 
and afterward plant holy and fit condi- 
tions for Christian hearts. Which, 1 
they be watered, and fatted with the 
dew of God’s word, and nourished with 
warmth of the Holy Ghost, they shall 
bring forth doubtless the most plentl- 
ful fruit of immortality and blessed hie: 
which God hath by Christ prepared 
for his chosen, before the foundations 
of the world were laid. To whom be 
all honour and elory. men. 

FUOUGHTS ON THE LOVE OF PRAISE 

AND THE FEAR OF SIIAME. 

“Tire love of worldly praise,” many 
contend, “is a good und useiul princi- 
ple: It prompts to cenerous actio is: 
Itis the main spring of virtue ; at least 
it is the handmaid to it.” 
praise, it is perhaps added, is alsoa 
tiatural principle: from whence some 
will proceed to argue that what is na- 
tural must be allowable, and even to 
question whether it would not be sin- 
ful to resist and deny it. Such as are 
disposed to maintain this argument 
would do well to consider the conclud- 
ing verses of the xvith. chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. We find frorm 
this passarze that Peter, who no doubt 
Joved his master, was ashamed of the 
diserace which Jesus declared himself 
wbout to suifer. This was a very na- 
tural way of expressing his love ; 
though probably he also felt that his 
own reputation was in some degree 
implicated with that of his Lord. 
Christ, however, does not applaud Pe- 
ter for his friendly wish to spare him 
all disgrace and suffering ; but on the 


contrary, peceiving that the love of 
ease and of worldly reputation had been 
the foundation of Peter’s speech, he 
rebukes him for it in the severest man- 
ner; ‘ Get thee behind me, Satan, for 
thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men.” 
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And then he adds the following gene- 
ral observation. ‘li any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” 
The phrase, “let him take up his 
cross, is very expressive. ‘Lhe world 
did not furnish at that day an object of 
greater degradation and contempt, than 
a malefactor carrying his Cross (as was 
the custom) to the place of execution ; 
and yet this is the image which Christ 
employs to describe that deadness to 
worldly praise by which all his follow. 
ers were to be characterized, and to re- 
prove that principle of seli-exaltation, 
which is the principle of the world in. 
deed and of all men naturally, but 
which is also the very principle of the 
devil. 

‘“ The love of praise,” say those rea- 
soners to whose opinions I have alrea- 
dy alluded, “is the handmaid to vir- 
tue. LVormerly perhaps some evil 
micht have arisen from it, for then the 
world was in a heathen state—it was 
then against Christ; but times are 
changed.” Is it then to be supposed 
that Peter and James and John might 
not be influenced by worldy praise, 
but that we may? that the same prin- 
ciples can be proper in Christians now, 
which formerly would have been a re- 
nunciation of Christianity ? Now, in- 
deed, the Christian namie is more com- 
mon; but the world it is to be feared 
is little less corrupt than in the days 
of Christ; and a corrupt world it may 
be presumed will always have a cor- 
rupt standard of goodness. If it be af- 
firmed that the world is now Christian 
and no longer corrupt, I would only 
say that such an objection is so direct- 
ly opposed to common experience, 
that it would be wasting time to at- 
tempt to remove it. 

If, however, it be said, as it more 
probably will, * True, the world is 
very wicked ; but nevertheless wicked 
men respect and praise virtue, and it 
is only therefore by a virtuous course 
of conduct that the world’s praise is 
to be obtained :” then why, it may be 
answered, did not a corrupt world re- 
spect and praise virtue in the time of 
Christ? ‘ Vicious men,’ it is said, 
“respect and praise virtue.’ Did the 
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vicious men in Christ’s days praise the 
virue of Christ? No, they crucified 
him. But perhaps you think that this 
was Uie act of only a few peculiarly 
wicked inen in a very wicked age—a 
scutiment, which, though it be preva- 
lest ainong those who have but an im- 
perieci sense of human corruption, is 
yet directly contrary to fact—No! It 
was both Jews and Gentiles, both the 
aos and the Laity: It was verily 
boih Hered and Pontius Pilate, and all 
the people who were gathered togeth- 
er against the holy chiid Jesus. How 
did all ranks and orders of worldly 
men unite against Christ? The Scribes 
opposed him: The Sadducees came 
forward to resist him also: Phe He- 
rodians endeavoured to entangle him 
in his talk: The chief Priests accused 
him before the magistrate : ‘Phe Phari- 
sces (the men famed for worldly virtue) 
took counsel how they might put him to 
death: The Soldiers spiton him; The 
whole multitude joined in crying, Cru- 
eily him, crucify him! Those who pass- 
ed by wageed their heads and reviled 
him: And the Thieves, who were 
erucified with him, cast the same in 
his teeth. 

Wicked men, it is said, respect and 
praise virtue. Behold, 
ippears on earth embodied as it were 
in the person of Christ. Oh! but this 
Was a sort of virtue too pure for their 
tastc. ‘Truc, but so also is all Chris- 
tian virtue. It is not held in earthly 
estimation, neither is it of earthly 
erowth: Christian virtue is Grace: It 
san emanation of the Spirit of Christ ; 
the same in principle, the same in na- 
‘ure, the same in its general effects. 
There is a virtue indeed of worldly 
vrowth, a spurious and false virtue, in 
many respects the very opposite to that 
of Christ. It is a meteor by which 
men are dazzled and led astray from 
the path of holiness; a poor tempo- 
rizing virtue, suited to the taste of a 
— world, and founded chiefly in 

that pride and love of praise which are 
so emphatically condemned by Christ, 
and which carry men to the utmost 
distance from him. 

But the love of praise,” it is argu- 
ed, “is natural to us and for that rea- 


virtue itself 
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son must be allowable.’ Was it not 
then natural to Peter as well as to us? 
Besides, the argument proves too 
much; for if every thing be right 
which is natural to us, then there will 
be no room left for self-denial at all. 
And this is in fact the very argument 
which is commonly pleaded for all 
sorts of sin; notfor pride only, but for 
concupiscence also—not for the lusts 
of the spirit only, but for the lusts 
of the fiesh. What wilful sinner does 
not plead in favour of the indulgence 
of his passions, * My nature prompts 
me to it—I will not believe God will 
punish me for doing that which he has 
riven me a natural "inclination to do.” 

Thus, instead of admitting that their 
nature is evil and ought te be denied 
they falsely assume that their nature 
must be good and ought to be obeyed : 


and then they cast off the principle oi 


seli-denial, follow wheresoever a cor- 
rupt nature and a corrupt world lead 
them, contradict the precepts and 
trample in short on the whole religion 
of Christ. That men who openly re- 
ject Christ should do this, is no won- 
der; but hew long, alas! will men 
calling themselves Christians oppose 


their own sayings to those of their’ 


Lord and Master? How long will they 
make the corruptions of their nature, 
the plea for indulging these corrup- 
tions? How lone will ihey prefer the 
gratification of their own selfish and 
sensual inclinations to the favour of 
God and Christ : 

Taking it for granted that I have 
proved the love of worldly praise to be 
a corrupt principle, and one which as 
Christians we are bound to divest our- 
selves of, 1 would proceed to make a 
few remarks on the subject, and I beg 
of the reader, whoever he may be, to 
apply them to himself. 

Do you never find your imagination 
presenting you with ideas of your own 
respectability—with the lively picture, 
for instance, of some friend or group 
of friends who praise either your tal- 
ents, your person, your accomplish- 
ments, or your wit! When employed 
in some particular business, are you 
not apt to be anticipating the praise 
which you trust will follow, and tue 
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credit which will attach to you in con- 
sequence ? 

‘shite worldly men are thus antici. 
paling praise, the true Christian has 
seitied it with himself, that to indulve 
afove of praise Is siatul, and thereiore 
he denies t. Day atier day be Is em- 
ployed In suppressing these lLiwyine- 
tions as they arise : 
the Christian’s Galiy conflict consists ; 
for though his fancy teems with such 
evil thougnts, yet he centes them Ine 
Gulweace. In this respect he tollows 
Christ, who did nothtng t 
men. He feels the love oi praise to be 
a corruption of bis pature, and he there- 
fore mourns over it until it becomes a 
source of his more deep humiliation 
before God. 

6 What am I, > he will say to him- 
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What love of praise Giscove! ifsell 


niso In the conversation of mea 
ly people?) There is a flimsy veil by 
vbich they attemnt to conceal it; but 
any man who has the least Giscern- 
aie 


ment may see througa tls = Giscover 
the passton that is in the heart. 


der to disguise it, they praise each 
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vane and cariy on a continual titer. 
change of pralses or compliments. 
Men ‘of the world think ) ul 
and have no idea of restvainine it even 
though the most direct tiusehoods 
should be uttered. Guat the Christian 
denics himself vag ase and Coes not 


flatter any man in bopes of | being flat. 


tered in his turn, no: lew his friend 
or his visitor * offcrine fucl to his 
vanity Try your words, you who 


have been yielding all your days to 


your naiural desire of enjoying the 


praise of others, and bring yourself to 
Inquire now, 


‘he test in this matter. 


a the Love of Praise and Fear of Shame. 
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for instance, what dictated the words 
you uitered in the last taterview with 
your company! When you spoke, was 
itno because you were willlug to shew 
your knowledge? You knew more than 
the person who spoke beiore you, and 
whom perbaps you hastily interrupted 
in order to exhibit your supertoriy. 
Even in your silence you were actuat- 
ed by the ieve of praise, jor you were 
jearful in that instance of shewing 
your ignorance. You spoke of some 
subject wiich was far above the reach 
of your poor abilities: but you felt as if 
you wele some important person while 
delivering your opinion upon it; and 
you decided the point with full conf- 
dence in your own wisdom, fancying 
your inconsiderate words to be full of 
Vv ere bt, Avuain, had you or your friend 
any conpection exalted in power or 
rank. you spoke much of that person; 
for, while you were speaking of this ele- 
vated acquaimance, you felt elevated 
vourselfl. Wien your iriend spoke, you 
seemed perhaps to intermit your vani- 
ty; yet in truth you were secretly 
taken up with what you hed last said 
yourself, or were next going to say ; 
and you only so far listened as might 
be neediul to your reputation of good 
breccing, and to your returning ano- 
ther answer which show stilt more 
arias vourcredit. Orn, ii you really 
isten¢ dy It was to Pals er aah eave 
might hereafter craufy 
Thus you 


which you 
your vanity by repeating 
sometines indulged your present va- 
nity, semetimes provided for the fu- 
ture gratification of it, and sometimes 
you pleased yourself with thinking 
how skilled you are in pleasing. You 
also comp!imented yeur friend on all 
oints: You seemed to take a lively in- 
erest In what concerned him: You 
were glad to see bim when he came 
; you were sorry to part with bim 
ten he went out; and yet pormape 
your conscience told you that when he 
came in you were sorry for it, though 
your desire of reputation for good 
breeding led you into this lying com- 
pliment. 
And why, let me ask you, was all 
this effort to please? Was it the exu- 
berance of your kindness and benevo- 
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Jence which was urging you? Your 


yoln beart, unused either to examine 
or deny itself, and unable to endure 
the sight of its own vanitv, may form 
this excuse for all your Matiering civi- 
lity; but the truth is, you are under 
the power of the love of praise. Chris- 
tian benevolence, were that your mo- 
tive, would often dictate offensive but 
wholesome truths.  Isthere any thing 
the knowledge of which may advance 
your triend’s timortal mterests s? Is 
he thoughtless of eternity. ignorant of 
God and Chiist£ You are silent on 
such points. [tts your principle not 
tomeddie. Tt mightserve your friend 
to speak plainly to bias, but you fear it 
wouid not please bim. You ave wil- 
ling to please without serving hin ; 
but to serve without pleasing him, Is 
quite contrary to all the turn of your 
thoughts. And why! Because it ts 
contrary to that sove of praise which 
hlis your corrupted !eart. You are 
convicted thus both oi the love of 
praise, aid of a worid of evil you are 
causing by it; for you dare not speak 
an unpleasant though salutary truth. 
You dare not do that which may make 
you un instrument of conveying to 
your friend imorortal dife, notwith. 
standing all your boasted kindness: 
bur you can flatter and compliment 
him at the expense ol integrity and 
iruth, and at the expense of (ceding 
his Vaniv, that your own also may be 
nourished. 

The description whic! 


ss es ' 
en will best shew how 


» has been eiv- 
‘ui Ciristian: wl 
deny himseif en the points alluded to. 
Lis words, instead of beme 
vanity, will be always with g@race, sea- 
sone with the sale of some useful if 
hot restgious principle. He willtry to 
Please ali men. indeed, but then it will 
be for their good to edification. He 
Will speak the | thoueh Its strict- 
duit he will speak it 


aictated by 
@ 


ness should off nad 5 
in love.it being love w oer dictates even 
the harshest thing he says He hasthe 
Same disposition as other men to flat- 
ter and court flattery; but he wiil be 
constantly denvine it: and he wiil re. 
pent day by day of the flattering words 
Which may ship from him, or of the 
Wholesome words which, through false 
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shame, he may have neglected to ut- 
ter. 

Again, as to his actions :—the Chris- 
tian being settled in a persuasion that 
the love of God, and the love of man 
for his sake, are the only lawful mo- 
tives of action, will be solicitous in 
every step he takes te deny himsell to 


the love of praise, as wcll as to the fears 


of shame. He wiil choose for his com- 
pany, not those whose acquaintance 
may do him honour in the eyes of the 
world, but those by whose help and 
counsel he will best advance his spiri- 
tual interests. He wiil choose all his 
employments on the seme principie: 
and if his determination of any matter 
has been at all biassed by a regard to 
praise, he will repent of it as sinful, 
and watch aguinst it in future; always 
ke epin e it in view, that the ambition of 
rising in the world, the common prin- 
ciple of worldiy men, must be utterly 
disallowed by the Christian. In short, 
he chooses that society, that situation, 
that prefession and employment, not 
by which his pride may be gratified or 
his name be distineu ished, but that by 
which he thinks he may best promote 
the glory of God and the goed of his 
fellow creetures. 3S. 
CLERICAL LUCUBRATI( 
ON THE EXCELLENCE OF TAL 
OFFICE. 

“ We exhort you in the name of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, that vou have in remembrance 
Into how high adigmity, and to how weighty 
an office and charcee, ve are called.”—Or- 


1 
DINATION 3! 


INS, No. fF. 
CLERICAL 


Fux office of a Christian Minister Is 
exalted situa- 
f man can as- 


unquestionably the most 
tion towhich the mind o 
pire. fit be regarded in its absolute 
and intvinsical character, it will appear 
to possess every thing which can invest 
the person who fills it with solemnity 
und importance. The man who obeys 
the call of Providence Ip entering upon 
such a condition, receives a dispensa- 
tion to which the truest dignity is at- 
tached He is mede, in a peculiar 
sense, the servant of God, and embark- 
ed in a cause whic h involves the glory 
of his grace; he becomes an organ 
through which the willofthe Almigity 
is communicated to the moral and iIn- 
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tclligent part of his creation. He has 
indeed no original matters of revelation 
to impart, no new and hitherto undis- 
covered truths to divuige; but he has 
to deliver a recorded message, to en- 
force a prescribed law, and to exhibit, 
declare, and expound, the written and 
published statutes of the Most High. 
in acting according to his instructions, 
he is empowered to take the highest 
eround; and to magnily his oflice by 
delivering his commission in the name 
of the Lord. The mild and beneficent 
spirit of the gospel throws an amiable 
grace round this pre-eminence; and 
commends him to the world under the 
dignilied yet acceptable character of 
the Minister of Reconcilation and the 
Messenger of Peace. ‘The infirmities 
of nature, in which he must ever par- 
ticipate with those whom he instructs, 
canstitute no objection to the reasoning 
employed. The panegyric which has 
been drawn belongs to the condition 
and not tothe man. Should the party 
who engages in it be found unequal to 
its duties, or faithless to its interests, 
neither his incompetency nor his trea- 
chery will prove, that what has been 
advanced is not strictly true. Ile may 
diserace himself; and excite prejudice 
against the trust he has abused, in 
weak minds or depraved hearts: but 
the wise and good will know how to 
separate the individual from the minis- 
ter, and to distinguish between the 
vicious hireline and the pastor afier 
(;od’s own heart. 

The clerical ofice ts further cnno- 
dled by that reguiation which has ren- 
dered it at once Cistinct and indelible. 
There is something which expresses 
the reputed importance of this station, 
in thatact by which the individual who 
enters upon it separates himself, and 
becomes legally separaied from the 
mass of his secular brethren. Con- 
scious, as it should seem, of that sanc- 
lity which belongs to ** a steward of 


ihe mysteries of God,” he devotes him- 
self by a public ceremony, in which the 
chief authority of the state may be con. 
sidered as supporting a part, to the va- 
rious and interesting duties of his pro- 
fession. 
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cated, by surrounding him with limits 


which he cannot transgress. By pro- 
visions which are incorporated with 
the laws of the land, he incurs certain 
disabilities in consequence of ordina- 
tion. From the moment that he sub- 
mits to it, he is dispossessed of rights 
which he can never recover. and unit- 
ed toa class from which he can never 
withdraw. The deprivation he suffers, 
as well as the compensation he receives, 
are severally of such anature,as toshow 
the design of the state in the steps which 
it hastaken. ‘They indicate the pecu- 
liar veneration with which his office is 
regarded, and the broad line of separa- 
tion which it is intended to draw be- 
tween him and others. And in tiis 
respect the regulations of the state find 
a decided support in the public senti- 
ment. Men of loose principles and 
dissolute lives are not insensible of its 
force. They immediately see the im- 
propriety of any approach, in a person 
of the sacred order, toa character like 
their own. Indeed the indignation ex- 
pressed aainst secular employments, 
worldly ambition, or fashionable amuse- 
ments, in this description of men, is so 
much homage paid to the office they 
sustain; and the Ministers of Religion 

1ay consider themselves as not a little 
flattered by that distinction, which ren- 
ders actionsimmoral inthem that would 
be regarded as innocent in the rest of 
mankind. 

To these considerations must be 
added, the consequences which depend 
upon the exercise of the Clerical Pro- 
fession. Asaninstrument, under Pro- 
vidence, ef removing blindness from 
the understanding aud hardness from 
the heart, and thereby making way for 
that grace which brings salvation, this 
office is entitled to peculiar respect. 
Its preponderance, in sucha view, over 
other conditions of honour and useful- 
hess must be estimated by the relative 
value of things scen and things unseen, 
of things temporal and things eternal. 
Patriotism has many claims to our ho- 
mage, but piety more; and the man 
who bas saved a falling state appears 
considerable, only ull he is placed be- 
side him whe has saved a perishing soul. 
Tinat immortal substance for which 
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Christ died, and for which every faith- 
ful pastor labours, has a value which 
no human calculation can reach; and 
he who sustains its awful functions ac- 
quires, in that capacity, adegree of im- 
portance proportioned to those mighty 
issues Which depend upon his minis- 
tration. 

It should not at the same time be 
forgotten, that so far as the temporal 
interests of mankind can be meliorat- 
ed, the clerical office seeks that melio- 
ration,—peace, sobriety and decorum, 
social union and civil subordination ; 
in a word, private integrity and public 
virtue are among the dutics to which 
the disciple of Christ must attend in 
his way to eternal life. The preacher 
therefore finds it no inconsiderable 
part of bis official employment, to 
strengthen the bonds of political and 
moral obligation; and thus the office 
which he bears is enobled by beautily- 
ing the face of society upon earth, 
while it is forming a community for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The candidate for a profession thus 
dignified by intrinsical excellence, pub- 
lic distinction, end moral importance, 
should deeply revolve the nature of 
that office to which he aspires. Ife 
should contemplate the Christian priest- 
hood in all the variety of its relations 
and requirements. He should consi- 
der its connection respectively with 
(cod and man, and the honour which it 
derives from both. He should view it 
in its subordination to Christ, the 
Apostle and High Priest of the pro- 
lession; and in its dependence upon 
the Spirit, under whose ministration it 
ranks. In thus regarding the dignity, 
he will, as a consequence, be led to see 
the responsibility, of this calling. If 
conscience have had its influence in 
the election which he has made, he will 
not have decided upon a question of 
such moment to himself and others 
without the most serious and sclf-in- 
quiring deliberation. If his views be 
enli¢htened and pure, he will have con- 
sulted his heart upon the sacrifices he 
must make, the diligence he must ex- 
ercise, the humility he must practise, 
and the judgment he must endure. 
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In anticipating the condition upon 
which he is to enter, he will be abash- 
ed at the thought of his pretensions to 
such a distinction, nor dare to procced 
without a large measure of fear and 
trembling. He will look forward with 
apprehension to the course of his min- 
istry; and dread, lest spiritual pride, 
wor Idly- -mindedness, or carnal timidity ’ 
should lead him to sully the purity, 
abuse the privileges, or compromise 
the duties, of so important a station. 
Under this sense of his inadequacy, and 
these forebodings of his infirmity, he 
will find relief and direction in falling 
prostrate before the Great Head of the 
Church ; and seeking his qualifications, 
as Paul sought his—“ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?!” 

Nor is it only in the contemplation 
of this profession that such views should 
ewovern the mind: the same sentiments 
should accompany the minister through 
the whole of his clerical career. The 
functions which he excrcises must not 
be revarded as less solemn, because 
they are more familiar.  Sull the 
plice on which he stands is holy 
rround; still those rites, which he so 
frequently performs, are sanctified 
means for sovereign ends, and sym- 
bols of great and awful realities. That 
these impressions may be encouraged, 
he will find it expedient to have In re- 
membrance, “unto how high a digni- 
ty, and to how weighty an office and 
charge,’? he has been called. sy re- 
freshing his recollection with those 
views under which he once regarded 
the duties of his profession, he wil! es- 
cape that formality which a rotation of 
performances is too apt to produce, 
and rise to the true tone and spirit of 
hisemployment. Thus will these con- 
siderations, which might seem likely 
to inflate him, in reality humble and 
quicken him. He will find motives 
for personal self-abasement in those 
very pC anaecsite which give him an 
official distinction; and, awakened to 
diligence by a thousand incentives con- 
nected with the solemnity of his sta- 
tion, he will always abound in the work, 
till he finally enter into the joy, of his 
Lord C. F. 
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THE REASONABLE ESS OF SUBSCKIP1iON TO 
ARTICLES OF RELIGION CONS. ERED. 
ALL rational Protestants, of every esta- 
biished church or sect, agree in con- 
sidering Scripture as the sole ruie of 
faith; in allowing to the iuity the free 
use of it in thelr native tongue 3 and la 
teaching them that it ts thelr duty to 
read it with reverence and attention, and 
to Interpret it according to their own 
private yudement; certulmy, exercising 
that judyiment with all the caution and 
deilberation w: tiie importance of 
the subject demands, and with o due re- 
gard to their own measure of capacity 
and knowledge. 

It has been 


wach 


unjrstly thought, 


very 


that creeds und confesstons ol faith, 
particularly the subse. ~ ion which the 
Church ef England mires to her 
Thirty-nine Articies wee “em are 
Inconsistent with this creat Protestant 
principle ; but this pre pee secs to 
pave arise A entirely from ial: Ss ttEE tue 
nature of subscription. 

in order ~ to ac ain the idea 


} 
1% ur 
YOu 


I shall endes ‘ 


ustrate It, by extending it farther 
nthe Church of Ene 
sis shed church, to every Protestant 


t 

t 

community: for a subscription to cer- 
t 

I 

! 


land or any es- 
é 


in articles, or semethiny equiv alett to 
t, appeurs to ine essential tu the minls- 
ry of the divine word in every Christian 
con eres ation. 

this subscription there are two par- 
ies. The party who require ‘s subscrip- 
tion; the party who Is called upon to 
subscribe. 

The first parts sed in 
this country to be, elnther the ional 
Church of Enel: ind and Ireland united, 
the national Church of Scotland, a sepa- 
rate conpvregation in Eneland or Treiand 
proiessing the same faith as the Church 
of Scotland, or an Episcopal Conere- 
ration In Scotland, or an independent 
Christian Assembly where perh aps only 
two or three may mect ogerner in sup- 
port of those doctrines, which alone they 
esteem scriptural and pure. 

The second party is the person who 
offers himself to be a minister of this 
Christian community. The former party 
may be stiled the Demandant; the latter 
the Respondent. The Demandant Says, 
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a: 
In 
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nut 


think that certain principles are de- 
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rived from Scripture, and conformable 
to reason. ‘These are the principles 
upon which those of my sect agree, and 
by our firm adherence to them we are 
Gistinguished Irom every other Commu- 
nity of Christians,  Phese principies 
form that Creed we protess ln eur pub- 
lic worship; our piayers, whether litur- 
vical, or extemporabeous, must be of- 
lered up ia contormity to this Creed; 
our youto nitist be educated im it; 
peor abd ivieralt instructed Ip Ils eve ry 
Member of cur Community musi have 
these salutary truths frequently impress- 
ed upon tts mind. This is, we tiink, 
the ouly true interpretation of the sacred 
Scriptures. It is therefore tne Gospel 
you wust preach. Are you a sincere 
believer of iv? Vo this question, wiich 
the Demandant has certainly aright to 
propose, the Respondent ought to reply 
noess and truth. His well- 
f this system (as far as 
bis judgment and learning e stend)is the 
yoand most essential qualification 
for that GNice to which he voluntarily 
‘Fie terms of conformity are 
too lax, when the question so proposed, 
doves not comprise ail that is necessary 
to be answered; and tiicy are too rigid, 
when ilcomprises more. The best cri- 
terion of jatitude appears to me drawn 
by those principles which justify sepa- 
ration from an established church. 

If it be a lawful ground of dissent. 
that [ cannot believe the Creeds of the 
Church; that I must, by my attendance 
there, abjure what appears to me the 
doctrine of Scripture, and profess what 
I think has no foundation in it; that I 
must offer up prayers, which, I am con- 

vinced, Cannot be acceptable to God;— 
and these must be acknowledged to be 


Our 


Willi Ope 


lod belief o 


justifiable causes of separation ;——the 


church herself cannot be deemed too 
rigid, if she requires, that those persons 
shall not be her ministers, who cannot 
conscientiously be even her lay-commu- 
nic: ants. 

If the disciples of Dr. Priestley were 
to form a religious community adopt- 
ing his peculiar principles, could they 
permit their minister to be continually 
preaching to them the liberty of human 
actions, the immateriality of the soul, 
the divine inspiration of Scripture, the 
equal authority of the whole sacre¢ 
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Canon, the doctrines of justification and 
sanctification, the redemption, and the 
Holy Trinity? They must require their 
minister to abjure all these tenets: and 
is it less necessary, oF More unreasona- 
bie, that the Church shall require from 
her minist 
their firm belief in them ? 

In all speculations upon government, 
civil or ecclesiastical, we siiuuld place 


before our view the highest model of 


perfection, and consider how far we may 
hope by any practicable measure to ap- 
proach towards it. 

We must all wish, that the whole 
wor'd? were Christians, and that every 
disetpie of our blessed Saviour receiv- 
ed the Gospel in its utmost purity ; ne- 
ver misinterpreting the true meaning 
of Scripture; never adding to it, nor 
diminishing from It. 

W natever distinctions might stl pre- 
vail of local jurisdiction, of nation, or 


human legislature ; whatever shades of 


difference, climate or other circumstan- 


ces Might occasion In external forms of 
the relig ion of 


worship or discipline ; 
menkind would be the same. 

This, with respect to our present 
state, is that Avvgdom of Christ wiich, 
we pray, tiay come. This is the highest 
model of perfection: but we approach 
towards it, if a whole nation can be of 
one mind,und profess the true faith, not 
hypocritically, but sincerely, without 
inental equivocation or reserve. 

It this degree of perfection be unat- 
tamuable, the next object we should have 
in view Is, that the majority of the nation, 
or the most enlightened part of it, should 
i aioun the right religion, and that the 

magistrate should maintain truth by law. 

This is the system of an establish- 
ment, which it is the duty of every su- 
preme governor to support, as far as is 
consistent with the justice due to indi- 
viduals, or to any religious associations 
by which a number of those individuals 
may choose to be united. If there are 
sects in a country, or if they should arise 
irom that free inquiry which breathes 
the true spirit of protestantism as well 
us of philosophy, and they can be per- 
mitted with safety tothe state, they have 
i vieht to toleration ; for the forming a 
private religious community is the lest 

Christ. Observ. No, 4, 


ers an explicit declaration of 
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resource, the most distant approach to 
perfection. 

If all mankind be not true Christians, 
if our nation be not, if the mejority of 
our fellow citizens, or the raling part 
of them, refuse to listen to the voice of 
truth; the church may sul] remain, may 
be sull illumined by the glorious splen- 
dour of evangelical light, and flou- 
rish in truth and Jove, wnether under 
the protection of wise laws respecung 
the religious rights of individuals, or In 
the deserts and caverns to which the 
heathen persecutors drove the primitive 
Christian or in the valleys of Picdmont, 
or in regions the most desolate and ob- 
scure: for the smallest congregation, 
when every error is carefully excluded, 
is a fairer representative of the Church 
of Christ, than the Roman empire was 
when Christianity was assimilated to 
Paganism, and the religion of Constan- 
tine was only nominally adopted by a 
rreat part of his subjects. ‘This was 
one melancholy source of the corrup- 
tions which have overwhelmed our Holy 
Paith, nor can it ever be preserved in 
its purity, unul every consideration be 
sacrificed at the throne of truth. 

It will be said, “that upon this system 
there must be innumerable and ever- 
changing sects, for the opinions of men 
are infinite and variable. Christianity 
can never be professed in its highest 
purity, until full freedom shall be allow- 
ed to impartial inquiry, and universal 
charity be established upon the firm ba- 
sis of that unbounded tolerance, which 
will annihilate all subscripuons, all tests, 
all creeds and confessions of faith.” 

The objection, when carried to th 
extent to which it naturally leads, must 
subvert every established church, every 
principle of ecclestastical community or 
discipline, public worship, and all that 
acquiescence in the judgment of others, 
which connects socicty, and is equally 
essential to the government of families 
as of states. Tree inquiry cannot pro- 
duce its proper fruits, unless the mind 
of the inquirer be duly prepared by 
previous knowledge, weil tutored in 
habits of reasoning, and devoid of all 
prejudice and passion. How few among 
the sons of men have these qualifica- 
tions! And are the common duties of 
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all, prayer, praise, religious and moral 
instruction, to be neglected and aban- 
doned trom the dread that they may in- 
terfere with those profound speculations, 
for waich ®erhips few men in an age 
have been desigued? Charity can never 
be preserved by external declarations, 
it must proceed from the heart, and 
when once seated there, will not be in- 
terrupted by diversity of fuith. When 
persons, who hold great variety of opi- 
nlons, are permitted to be priests and 
teachers In the same Communion, truth 
is sacrificed to the vain hope of charity ; 
and that it is a valn hope ap ars from 
sad experience ; for dissentions in the 
same church have often produced great- 
er animosities than have arisen from 
contending sects, and have anatural ten- 
dency to excite envy, emulation, and 
jealousy ; as well as to create confusion. 
To promote charity, religion, virtue, or 
the good of mankind by the cereliction 
of truth, Is an attempt most preposte- 
rous; and when religious truths of the 
highest importance are at stake, ts no 
less impious than absurd. [rvors in 
theory, when they once take possession 
of the mind, will always have an effect 
upon practice in proportion to their 
magnitude, 

The Gospel 1n its purity is not more 
valuable for its intrinsic excellence, 
than for its beneficial influence upon the 
lives and manners of those who under- 
stand and believe the divine doctrines it 
contains. Jt tends more to our edifica- 
tion both in faith and practice, that those 
who maintain the purity of our holy 
religion, should form a distinct com- 
mumity from those who hold any de- 
praved or corrupt tenets, though it 
should occasion a multitude of sects, 


especially if the civil government of 


the country afford every aid, counte- 
nance and support to genuine Chris- 
tlanity, and allow to all those who ure 
in error the rights of toleration. I ad- 
mut it is a great evil, in a civil as well 
as relicious light, that there should be 
a diversity of sects; but this evil, lik 

many others in our imperfect state, 
must be endured because no legal re- 
medy can be applied to it. This evil 
however will be considerably mitigated 
when three great Christian principles 
are properly applied: and when those 
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principles have their full power and 
effect, it will be wholly eradicated. 
These three principles are, faith, hu- 
mility, and charity. Faith leads us to 
believe tne Scripture, and to interpret 
it without any bias to worldly interest, 
without prejudice or passion. Humility 
leads us not only to pay a proper deie- 
rence tothe judgments of other men, 
especially our rulers in church and 
state ; but to approach to the contem- 
plation of the Divine Nature and Per- 
fections with the highest reverence, 
and to preserve an awful simplicity up- 
on all subjects of pure revelation, cxer- 
clsing our reason no farther than the 
rules of sound criticism require. 

Charity leads us to extirpate from the 
very bottom of our souls that rancour 
which may indeed be the eVect of diffe- 
rent opinions, but Is more frequently 
the cause of them, and is generally one 
principal reason why we adhere obsti- 
nately to error. 

The Christian Church, whether we 
consider it as Catholic and Universal, 
as the established Religion of our coun- 
try, or as the peculiar distinction of our 
sect, must be founded in true faith; 
from thence arises its purity. Its uni- 
formity will be preserved by those great 
Christian virtues of humility and chari- 
ty, which are the natural fruits of a live- 
ly faith, and which are so mutually con. 
nected, that humility necessarily leads 
to charity, and our charity must operate 
with the same powerful influence upon 
our humility. 
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INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF ONE OF 
THE UNITED BRETHREN, 
In the last war in Germany, a captain of 
cavalry was ordered out on a foraging 
party. He put himself at the head of 
his troop, and marched to the quarter 
assigned him. It was a solitary valley, 
in which hardly any thing but woods 
could be seen. In the midstof it stood 
a little cottage; on perceiving it, he 
went up, and knocked at the door; out 
comes an ancient Hernouten,* with a 
beard silvered by age. ‘ Father,’’ says 
the officer, “ shew me a field where I 
can set my troopers a-foraging.”’— 
“ Presently,” replied the Hernouten. 


* Better known in this country by the name 
of Moravian Brethren, 
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The good old man walked before, and 
conducted them out of the valley. Af- 
ter a quarter of an hour’s march, they 
found a fine field of bariey:—“ There 
is the very thing we want,’’ says the 
captain. “ Have patience for a few mi- 
nutes,’? replies his guide, “you shall 
be satisfied.’ They went on, and, at 
the distance of about a quarter of a 
league farther, they arrived at another 
field of barley. The troop immediate- 
ly dismounted, cut down the grain, 
trussed it up, and remounted. The ofh- 
cer, Upon this, says to his conductor, 
“Father, you have given yourself and 
us unnecessary trouble; the first field 
was much better than this.”—** Very 
true, Sir,” replied the good old man, 
“but it was not mine.”’ 
Studies of Nature, Hunter’s Transla- 
tion,Vol. 1V_ p. 85. 
“This stroke,” the writer justly re- 
marks, “goes directly to the heart. I 
defy an atheist to produce me any thing 
once to be compared with it.’ May 
we not add, that he who does not fecl 
his heart warmed by such an example 
of exalted virtue has not yet acquired 
the first principles of moral taste? We 
have here an exhibition of the genuine 
spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ. — 
a happy illustration of its native tenden- 
cy. Lhou shalt love thy neighbour us tiy- 
self, has been declared by many, and 
probably regarded by more whe may 
hesitate to avow the sentiment, as an 
impracticable precept ; intended, it may 
be, to raise our moral aim above the 
customary level, but not to describe a 
line of conduct which is actually to be 
pursued. But behold this great com- 
mandment, which is indeed he fulfilling 
of the law so far as respects our inter- 
course with man, practised with appa- 
rent facility, by one whom such objec- 
tors would probably overlook, in their 
enumeration of valuable and illustrious 
characters! The New ‘Testament de- 
scribes true Christian love as not seck- 
ing her own, and the sacred penman 
seems exactly to pourtray, by this ex- 
pression, the dispositierr of that humble 
Hernouten of whom we have been 
speaking. This is that principle of 
love which ought to regulate every 
thought, word, and action, and \-‘ich, 
while it shuns observation, is extending 
its benign, but unobtrusive influence to 
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every object within its reach: This is 
Christian benevolence: It claims Him 
for its author, and is an huible though 
imperfect imitation of His conduct,who 
grave himself to the death for us: It is 
in short having the same mind which was 
also in Christ Jesus. Are the instances 
of this love rare in the Christian world? 
It isa melancholy sign that love, the 
chief of Christian graces, is rare also. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
SIR, 
}uave often thought on the origin and 


propriety of what Is commonly called 
SUYING LTuce before aud alter meat. I 
ain not, however, at present, about to 
trouble you or your readers with any 
Inquiries upon the subject 5 but [ beg 
leave to make a remark or two upon it. 

Wherever the pracuce has been 
adopted, it were to be wished that it 
were as generally performed with re- 
verence and decorum; but really, in a 
party of eight or ten persons, a clergy- 
man often finds it dillicult to procure 
silence and aitention even tor a few se- 
conds, wiile he asks the Almighty’s 
blessing on the provision of his bounty. 
In larger parties the difficulty is stil 
rreater. I have sometimes, on these 
occasions, been induced to think fa. 
vourably of the practice of the Quakers, 
whose custom it Is, after taking their 
seats, to allow a few moments for pri- 
vate ejaculation. This would at Icast 
be more gratifying to a serious mind 
than the most devout words uttered (as 
too often happens) amidst a confusion 
of tongues, tumultuous arrangement of 
seats, KC. 

Iam nota friend, Mr. Editor, to dong 
graces. Some good men are very pro- 
lix in this service, who perform it at 
the same time with much decency and 
reverence. I cannot help thinking that 
the best general practice, as having the 
best general effect, would be ‘o offer 
up afew words solemnly and devoutly 
in the way of a direct address to the De- 
ity, and presented expressly in the name 
of Jesus Christ. The use of the third 
person, which so much prevails, is cer- 
tainly far from being sufficiently im- 

ressive ; but the omission of the name 
of Jesus Christ is, I think, scarcely 


warrantable.—See Col, ui. 17, 
Vi 
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fo the Eviitors of the Chistian Observer. 
GENTLEMEN, 


‘THE scarcities with which it has pieased 
the Almighty to visit us in the course 
of the last eleht years, rank very ~ 
umong the Important events even of this 
eventful era. During their pressure, 
want of due information, and the iin. 
ence of feeling and prejudice, made it 
dificult to form a fair estimate of the 
circumstances which gave rise to the 
vie weall feit, which contributed to its 

iveravation, or which tended to the al- 
shar he of As was natural under 
SO heavy a calamity, men turned their ate 
tention much more to the circumstances 
which produced it, than to those which 
lessened its pressure; and in forming 
thelr epinions on a subject so extensive 


Y 


and complic: ited, and at the same time 
productive cof much deep distress among 
the lower classes of society and of much 
alarm among the higher, it is no won- 


’ 


der that their judements should bear 
the marks of rashness and passion ra- 
ther than of information and wisdom. 
Now, however, that the storm, through 

he divine merc: y5 is over, it might be 
hiehly asetia to investigate ils Causes, 
its nature, and its efiects; and to indi- 
cate what circumstances In the situation 
of this country served to break its force, 
cr to leave us more exposed to its rava- 
oes. 

It is by no means my intention, how- 
eyer, to enter on so wide a field. E shall 
confine myself to a few facts and obser- 
vations, Which may shew in how greata 
degree the edge of the weapon raised 
urailst us was blunted, or turned aside, 
before it was suffc:ed to inflict its 
wound, 

Your readers are all aware, that the 
importation ef erain during the last 
year was large; but few may suppose 
it to have been so large as it really was, 


and still fewer may be in possession of 


its real amount. A stateinent, there- 
fore, in round numbers of the quanti- 
ties of imported grain, flour, and rice, 
between October 10th, 1800, and Octo- 
ber 10th, 1801, extracted trom an Ace 
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count laid before the [House of Com- 
mons, may not be unacceptable to them, 
Quariers, 

Wheat . . . 2. - © ~© 45460,000 


Barley and rye 





Qats and oatmeal . . . 690,000 
Beans and pease a 67,000 
Indian corn. . . . . 0,000 
a a i 

2,662,000 


In the above extract the imported flour 
is included, and expressed in the num- 
bers of quarters of corn equivalent to it. 


Now must not the above import of 


erain and rice appear truly Important, 
when it is recollected that she quantity 
of wheat annually used in this island is 
avout 8,000,000 of quarters, and the 
quantity of barley, oats, and rye used 
annually in bread is thought not tO ex- 
ceed 4,000,000 of quarters? Throwing 
out of the account therefore the pulse 
and Indian corn and rice, (though avery 
great proportion of them would be em- 
ployed in different ways as food for man) 
the remaining articles of import amount 
to no less than one filth part of all the 
grain consumed in bread by the inhabi- 
tants of this island during the year: or, 
taking the fact in another point of view, 
this nation has supplied more than 
2,000,000 of its people during that pe- 
riod with bread from imported corn. 
What would have been the effect on 
our markets, and what would have becn 
the hardships, which not only the 
2,000,000 so fed, but the whole body ct 
the lower orders of society among us, 
must have endured, had not this carn 
been imported from abroad, we may 
form some idea; but happily we do not 
know from experience. When, how- 
ever, it is considered, that a small defi- 
ciency in the quantity of an article which 
all must buy and consume, will neces- 
sarily causé a considerable advance in 
the price; and that this advance will 
increase by rapid strides as the defi- 
clency increases, and as the consumers, 
or those whose trade obliges them to 
supply the consumers, begin to sus- 
pect that the time is approaching when 
it will be very difficult to obtain the ar- 
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ticle at all; we can be at no loss to de- 
termine, that the veid, which would 
have been left in our markets had not 
the 2,400,000 quarters been browght in- 
to them, must have produced the most 
calamitous effects. Perhaps the prices 
of last year, extravagantly hi¢h as they 
vere, might have been doubled ; ; and in 
nost populous districts, we might have 
cen the poor sinking under the strug- 
elie for existence, to which, in many 
parts of the kingdom they were actual- 
ly reduced, throug rh the absolute inabi- 
lity of parishes to afford them the re- 
quisite relief. And what scenes of hor- 
rour wouid have taken place, Commenc- 
inc where the populatio on was vreatest, 
and extending, perhaps, to the most re- 
mote parts of the kingdom, is known 
only to that all-wise Being who in his 
great mercy preserved us from them. 
It is impossible to reflect on what we 
have escaped by means of our impor- 
tations of corn, without being sensible 
of the vast advantages we have derived 


from a wise, active, and firm system of 


rovernment;—from an extended com- 
merce supported by a arent ee 
invigorated by spirit and enterpris 
and irem a triumphant navy. 

Large importations of corn cannottake 
place suddenly: nor can they take place 
atall, uniess a proper stimulus is held 
forth by gcvernment to merchants, and 
they have a confidence in its good falth 
and equity, and in the steadiness and 
consistency of its measures. In times 
of scarcity, therelure, cariy foresigat, vi- 
corous and timely measures we i adapt- 
ed to their end, and not ouly that un- 
shaken good faith which never violates 
engagements, but that magnanimens 
equity which will act liberally by men 
who step forward to supply the pubiic 
wants, (even though the letter of the 
laws enacted in their favour should, 
throuch unforescen circumstances, fail 
to afford them a fair indemnification 
irom loss,) must all unite, and unite In 
a high degree, in a government, before 
it can obtain through its merchants so 
ample a supply of foreign corn as we 
have had during the last year. How 
many of those disaffected individuals 

who used their utmost endeavours “A 
Overthrow our roverniment and constt- 


ution, have been preserved trom fy. 
Venerev of the 
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Or 


one, and by the salutary provisions of 


the other! 

But our government and constitu- 
tion, however excellent, couid not have 
secured to us such a suppiy of foreign 
corn, had not their beneficent en arotes 
exerted through a long series of years, 
(IT had almost said of aces.) matured 
our trading capital and commerce, and 
rendcred them ¢e ual to so great and 
sudden an exertion as the importation 
of allthe spare corn from every part of 
America and every part of 
Europe, by employing ten millions of 
Ci apital and halfa million of tons of ship- 
ping for that purpose, without desert- 
ing any established branch of com- 
merce, cr any existing manufacture; 
and had not the same energies raised, 
uncer the divine blessing, a navy equal 
to the protection of such a commerce 
spread over every quarter of t 
while it also had to detend our united 
islands at home and our colonies in the 
most distant parts of the glebe Let 
those who have been accustomed to de- 
cry the laws and public institutions of 
Britai in, and have been disposed to ex- 
change them .or untried theories, take 
an ete view of them intheir ef- 
fects; and if their understandings and 
their hearts are not ivreci: umably Vitiat. 
ed, they wiil bi di ispose dtodoubt at least 
the candour of their censures, and the 
soundness of their speculations. 

And now a word to those who have 
found hosts of monopolists every where, 
but have been able to find scarcity no 
where. ‘Those gentlemen may afford 
some amusement at least to the readers 
of the Chrisuan Observer, if they will 
be so good as to tell us what is become 
of these 2,609,000 quarters of imported 
comm. ITfas this corn been brought into 
consumption, or has it not? If it has, 
will they do us the favour to account 
for our markets not baving been 
brought down, far below the average 

rice of corn in this country, by so very 
Lines a quantity of { foreign grain having 
been thrown into them, when we had 
already cnough of 1 our own, and have 
stuce hada plentifu lharvest ?—Ifit has 
not, they will please to say, In what 
parts of this island it lies concealed : 
and how it happens that those engros- 
sers who were so wise as to be able to 
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become so foolish as to suffer an im- 
mense Capital to lie dead in a perishing 
article, which is already sunk one half 
in its price, and cannot fail to become 
a mere drug when they bring their 
hoards to market. Not to dwell on a 
point rather foreign to my purpose, I 
will dismiss it with remarking, that to 
the considerate Christian one of the 
most melancholy features of the late 
scarcity was the blind eagerness of 
numbers of ali ranks to impute the evil, 
on any grounds, or on no grounds, to 
their fellow men; and their fixed de- 
termination (as it seemed) not to own 
the hand of God so awfully displayed in 
the dispensation. 

The vast advantages derived from 
our large importations of grain have 
been pointed out. But vast as they 
were, they would not have preserved 
the nation from horrible evils, produc- 
tive, it is to be feared, of the most fa- 
tal and lasting effects, had not the con- 
stant employment found, during the 
afflicting period, for the lower classes 
by its manufactures and commerce 
(providencially revived by a most hap- 
py combination of events in the Baltic, 
just at the time when they began to 
decline) enabled those classes to ob- 
tain regular wages towards their own 
support :— hac not an established sys- 
tem of poor’s rates, under the super- 
intendance of humane and respectable 
magistrates, supplied in general what- 
ever was wanting in addition to their 
earnings forthe purchase of the neces- 
saries of life ;—had not charity been 
extended with unexampled liberality, 
not only to those who were not able to 
avail themselves of the relief derived 
from the poor’s rate, but to those who 
were, and yet must have been entirely 
deprived of the little comforts which 
habit had almost converted into ne- 
cessarics of life, if their more wealthy 
neighbours had refused to assist them: 
—had not a vigilant and strong gov- 
ernment overawed disaffection, which 
hoped, by availing itself of popular dis- 
content, to convert distress into gcne- 
ral uproar and confusion: and yet over- 
awed it by means and measures so tem- 
perate, and so congenial to the general 
feelings of the nation, that the exertion 
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of force did not add to the disposition 
to murmur,—and finally, had not the 
labouring poor been relieved from suf+’ 
ferings, which notwithstanding all tie 
alleviating circumstances I have now 
been enumerating were very great, by 
an abundant harvest, at a period when 
their patience was perhaps nearly ex- 
hausted, and appeared on the eve of 
giving way to dispositions and to con. 
duct which might have involved them 
and their superiors in one common 
ruin. 

And can we contemplate the bles- 
sings of which the above is no more 
than a faint sketch, without being 
deeply sensible to what hand we owe 
them? Each of them was a gift of in- 
calculable value in the time of our dis- 
tress, and might well claim the Giver 
of all Good as its author; and when 
viewed in their union, they bear the 
clear stamp of wisdom and goodness 
more than human. 

Tirst, let them pass singly under re- 
view: and say were they gifts of so 
common and ordinary a nature, that 
any nation under a similar pressure 
might expect to have the benefit of 
them, and rather look upon their ab- 
sence as a mark of the wrath, than 
their presence as an evidence of the 
special favour of Heaven? No; they 
were all signal and extraordinary bles- 
sings; and many of them, in their 
amount and extent at least, peculiar to 
our country. This has already been 
shewn with respect to our unexam- 
pled importations of grain, by means 
of acommerce, and under the protec- 
tion of a navy, never equalled in any 
period of history. And may not simi- 
lar remarks be extended to the other 
particulars, which have been enume- 
rated? What great nation did God 
ever favour with such manufactures 
for the employment of the poor,—with 
such a legal system for their relief, 
under the direction of magistrates, 
more disinterested, respectable, and 
humane,—with a more warm and ac- 
tive spirit of benevolence in the higher 
ranks—with a public force better cal- 
culated to shield us from external vio- 
lence, and at the same time to main- 
tain order at home without endanger- 
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ing liberty? And lastly, has notthe late tion in a great variety of ways. How 
$ harvest affording’ considerably more soon would a blow on trade (and we 
we than a year’s cousumption, in acoun- know to what sudden changes trade is 
; try whose growth of corn falls in gene- continually liable) have deprived mul- 
y ral much below its wants, and thereby titudes of employment, and have laida 
} not only providing for the p csent, but’ burden on parishes which they could 
i supplying the deficiencies of former not possibly have borne: while by de- 
° years, been an instance of divine boun-  priving the national purse of its wont- al 
f ty? Indeed we have of late so clearly ed supplies, it would in a great mea- “af 
. seen, how much the great Lord of the sure have precluded the hope of assis- mM 
1 seasons vindicates to himself the ap- tance tothe poor from that source! A ai 
2 pointment of plenty or of scarcity,that more extensive war, and especially a Bi 
he must be blind to the course of Pro- war in the Baltic, the great mart for “ie 
- vidence who is not deeply sensible that grain, (which at one time seemed al- By 
e the abundance we now enjoy is in an most inevitable,) or a languid state of ag 
y especial sense the gift of God. commercial credit, or a check, either ee 
e If these gifts of Providence loudly by defeat or mutiny, in our naval ope- 4 
- demand our gratitude when separately rations, would any one of them have s4 
- considered, how much do they cail paralyzed our efforts in importing i 
r forth, not only our gratitude but our grain. A selfish or mistaken policy in 4 
n admiration when combined for our the rich would have deprived the poor i 
e benefit! The union of all, without ex- of the benefits of the Poor’s Rates: “e 
S ception, was not only highly useful to and benevolence and patriotism, the a 
the nation, but perhaps Indispensably two great sources of private charity, 4 
- necessary to shield it from the most and of a national force so efficient and i 
) | fatal calamities. No part could have at the same time so unobnoxious as od 
it been withdrawn from this machine of that we possess, are tender piants, i 
e divine workmanship without material- subject to a thousand accidents from e 
yf ly injuring the general movement; and the folly or caprice of those who are .a 
)- scarcely any, without imminent risk of to exercise them, or from the ill con- BY 
1 utterly deranging the whole.—Had we duct, or the supposed ill conduct, of iy 
ic not had the imported corn ;—or been others. And with respect to the late i 
y without our well-administered poor- abundant harvest, we have had recent Ni 
5 vate ;—-or not had the benefit of a and woeful experience to how many st 
Ty strong but concillating government :—— causes of failure the fruits of the earth i: 
10 or not had a good harvest last year;-- are exposed. ae 
n had any one of these blessings been And what hand turned aside all the +s 
\- wanting, riot and confusion appeared shafts to which we were exposed, any 1g 
1S ready to mar all the others, and toin- one of which might have destroyed our Ue 
C- volve the land in the horrours of rebel- remaining cou:forts, and have plunged ie 
by lion and famine. And evenif the hand us into the depths of misery? With- 


l- of Charity had been shut, or only par- 


er tiuliy or ungraciously opened, exten- 
e- sive evil, and perhaps evil not less 
rd exiensive than that above described, 
eS would have followed. 

th And were these trees from the gar- 
sf; den of God biessings of such hardy 
Ss growth as to brave the blasts which 
id sweep this our world’ Was any one 
C- of them tolerably secure against the 
er attacks of sublunary uncertainty and 
le instability? Far from it. Like fair 
o- plants, their frailty bore some propor- 
n- tion to their beauty and value. All of 
Ie them were liable to injury or destruc- 


















out a divine Protector, could we have to 
hoped to escape them? Could we have 4 
hoped, that bo adverse events abroad, , 8 


no mistake In human policy, or con- 
flict of human passions at home. would 
have intervened to deprive us of some 
one or another ol those favourable cir- 
cumstances, the united influence of | 
which was barely sufficient to render a 
the scarcity tolerable ? To God we owe oa 
it that we were not forced to drink of i 
the cup of fury, and wring out its dregs, 
and to God be heartfelt and continual <« 
praise ! 

But while we contemplate the boun- 
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ties of Divine Mercy, Iet us not be 
blind to Divine Justice. It isthe com- 
mon course of the Almighty to wave 
the rod of vengeunce over guilty na- 
tions,—=“* to menace oft. and oft with- 
oid the blow, ’—wand, for atime, rather 
to ginrm thanto strike. But if we shut 
our eyes to our sins because he Is mer- 
Bal jaeitl we ure presumptuous be- 
cause he is slow to wrath;—if we do 


not acknowledee that the lone suffer 


inv of God icadeth to repentance ; and 
q , , 

tO that repentance to 

every draught of 

ccome gall, and 


if we do not ily t 
which he points; 
abused mercy will b 
tenfold punishment awaits us. My 
object, Gentlemen, was to lay before 
your readers a connected view of the 
blessings with which our late trial was 
tenipered; but I could not conclude 
Without holding outa warning not to be 
intoxicated, or luiled into security, by 
their extent. Happy should I be to see 
the very important andawful subject, at 
which I have just @lanced, handied in 
detail by some Correspondent of the 
Crristian OpserRvVER In the spirit of 
Cowper, whose sacred muse Clothes it 
with all her terrors and ali her tender- 
ness in the Poem of Expastulation. 
i Bs 
For the Chiristion O's: py er. 
OBSERVATIONS GN QUAL\TNXESS OF STYLE. 

THe quaintness of expression, which 
frequently occurs in the writings of 
many of the Divines of the se ventecnth 
century, has not only atiracied the ridi- 
cule of the Holt-imi nded, wens times 


> 
he © U , 
’ , , 3° 
provoxed tac disap sprok. iuon of the seri- 
ous, On this aeeuatts Tam desirous of 


ee i ae I me 3 1, —-~Y 
rations, Waich iInady 


: 
stating a few conside 

PMV e + |- > a str ft 1. an 2 Pxerxetrr 9 2 } »r et 

rescu the works oOo! tnese now "5 L- 
? ie , — “ eee oa = 

ed authors from some portion of that 
- : t 2 . +? a ha’ .? ~~ ech gaa 
see pin: *¥ censure, whereby their styk 

nis ari aateacdaell i- 

Ss be en. discredited, and ihe study of 


rn os . yy, Pexwerv rt > . } 
ii} 1} Writings discourage cr. 


& 


a) g* VICE 


It is probable, that the compositiens 
of the writers of whom we are speaking 
were not rendered distasteful to contem- 
porary readers, by the phraseology by 
which they were charac There 
existed, no doubt, a sympathy of taste 
between authors and those to whose 

at 


’ 
4 Cnt ized, 


musement or instruction the y wou 
endeavour to accomn: 
and we may take it 


— rally 


their productions : 
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for granted, that the style, which it was 
so much the custom to adopt, it must 
also have been the fashion to approve 
The lapse of a century, which produces 
so many revolutions and changes in the 
habits and usages of mankind, has natu- 
rally introduced a considerable variation, 

and (it may be safely added) imiprove- 
ment In the prevailing modes of expres- 
sion. Hence, the works of many old 
writers, abounding in phrases now obso- 
jetc, and in allusions and similies which 
are no longer famillar, have disgusted 
many, ¥ -hose taste has been formed upon 
exanipies of modern refinement, and 
who will not suffer their understandings 
to be enriched by the sense of a writer, 
unless at the same time their cars can 
be gratified by his sound. The reasona- 
bleness of such scruples is hardly less 
paradoxical, than that of a man, who 
should decline all nourishing food, which 
did not afford the most poignant grati- 
fication to his palate; or who should 
refuse a medicinal draught, because it 
had not the flavour of nectar. 

But waiving all further preface, in 
order to come at ouce to the object 
which I have in view, I proceed to state 
my persuasion, that the quaintness of 
old writers (especially Divines) possess- 
es one valuable property, wich has 
been generally and unjustly overlooked. 
‘The property wh ich [I speak of, is that 
of civing a point and force to their sen- 
timents, and of thereby fixing them in 
the memory, and impressing them on 
the unde 

An instance of quaintness of expres- 
nich T have lately met with, will 
serve to exemplify my meaning, and 
in some measure, corroborate 


minx 
sion, W 


crnaps, 


ertion. A Divine who wrote 


my ASSLT 

the middie of the seventeenth 
ry. when sneaking of the odium, 
which pious persons generally incur 
from worldiv encs, having argued that 
i's odium will be most bitterly display- 
eq ugainst the piety which is most rapid 
in growth, and against the zeal which is 
most active and evident in opera itiON, 
ilustrates his sentiment by the a 
ing truly quaint observation.“ Jf 2 ; 
the galicfing traveller whom the dogs 
most bark at.’—\Vhatever may be said 
of this remark, it will at least be ac- 
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a a oe er ee eee te 
knowledved, to be calculated to Aite 
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(if 1 may so speak) In the memory, and 
to impress strongly and permanentiy 
upon a reader’s mind, the truth — 
it was intended to e} xemplily. It im 

be worth while to consider, whether w Wy 
elegance of express! on, any harmony of 
cadence, or any classical allusion, could 
have given so much foree to the svinti- 
mcnt above mentioned, as this inele- 
eant, inharmenious, and unclassical 
sentence respecting the “ vallonine tra- 
veHer.” 

lLlany examples might be produced, 

in illustration of the opinion, Which it 
is the object of this paper to propose. 
But perhaps the one which has been 
already nen may suffice; as every 
reader, who 1s enabled to recal other 
instances of quaintne Ss, may apply to 
them the general observations, which 
have von been advanced upen the sub- 
ject; and so judere for himself, from such 
n application, how far these general 
bservations are justified. 

in forming our opinion of the quaint 
yhrases, which so much abound in the 
vritings of many old Divines, we should 
Ne HY that it Is the gencral charac- 
teristic of these plrascs, that they con- 
fain much meaning i litthe cempass. 
Phey present us with gold in the wedge ; 


) 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 

a 


which wile destitute of the attractions 
of fashion and forin, is rich as to its sub- 
stance, and portalic as to its size. 

In works designed to furnish amuse- 
ment to the fancy and cratiiication to 
the taste, obsoleteness vi ‘styte und inele- 
rance of language muy be allowed to 
constitute a radical cd. 
the consigning such works to neglect 


’ 


. ee eee: eae 
lect, and to Maiscbit 


c 


and oblivion. Bat in esti nating those 
Writings, whose professed object is in- 
struction, which tend to waeicks the un- 
derstandime with knowledge, and to 
mould the heart to holiness, some other 
standard must be set up, than that of 
liierary taste: and for the neglect of 
such writings, some better apoto sy is 
required,than the mere antiquity of their 
Style; since quaint expressions Cannot 
vitiate the wisdom which they possess, 
nor can an unpolished phraseology de- 
base the sound divinity which they 
contain, or the pure and exalted mora- 
ity which they inculcate. 

I may perhaps be censured for aflirm- 
ineywhat nevertheless Lhave found great 
Christ, Observ. No. 4. 


Vbscrvations on Ona 





yelieve, that the smoothness 
of style, which has been aimed at by 
S,is injurious to the 
effect of thelr writings.—l'o borrow the 
observation of a friend; their polished 
sentences @lide over the mind, like 
vrlobules of quick: silver over the surface 
of a mirror, taklag no hoid and making 
ho impressio n—a thousand instances 
might be quoted, of writers, who have 
induleed themselves in rounding their 
periods, ull they have compietely de- 
prived tiem of their point: and it is to 
be feared, that not a few examples might 
be referred to, of volumes of sermons, 
the authors of which appear to have been 
infinitely more studious of polishing and 
embellishing their style, than of con- 
vincing the consciences, or edifying the 
hearts of their readers. 

It will doubtiess be universally allow- 
ed, that quaintness of expression is, by 
no means, to be simed at, in composi- 
tions of the present day. I therefore 
plead not for the adoption of it by our 
contemporaries, but for the toleration 
of it in our predecessors; especially 
since it does not detract from the sub- 
stantial excellence of their writings, but 
evcn, in many instances, gives point, and 
force, and emphasis to their sentiments. 

That the works of such men as Feat- 
Icy, Bishop Hall, Latimer, Baxter, 
(Qwen, Elow. and Adams, should have 
fullen into newlect, is a circumstance, 
which, even if it be creditable to the 

9 honour to the judgment 
or piety of medern umes. That the 
works of these, and the many other «x. 
ceilent Divines who lived towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, may 
be more generally read, and more wor- 
thily appreciated (especially by theolo- 


. . } 
vical 


reason to | 


: ; ee ee bt ee > 
some modern Divine 


’ 
c » eranner 
rLV@ AT) ¢ Of 


' 
students) is a wish, in which all 
will cone ae to whom these works are 
¢ niliar. In the examination of 
these works, some few things will doubt- 
less occur, which a writer or preacher 
of the present day would deem it inex- 
sedicnt to imitate: but he will, at the 


, 


J 


» | “y 
{ all ian 


} 
al 


¢ 


, 
sume time, meet with so many admira- 
ble examples, of the manner in which 
texts should be unfolded and applied, of 
the clearness with which the doctrines 
ef the Gospel should be propounded, and 
of the energy with which its precepts 
should be enforced, that befere he has 
HT’ 
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works oi these antiquated Divines, who 
derides ordespisestie occasional avaint- 
ness oftheir ph 
gestion may with propricty be suvimit- 
ted. Let him examine whether they 
possess any merits, whic! 

lance this sin ric imputed 


eigstespryryter e 
detorarits . 
. 


ani lif be find, that these werks abound 


Invich ~~  , lime cont ce pions, 
} ' . F } eine ae 67 

In ELep vie S of human nature, and in 

} > Cinens * © af he cic 

cicar . iews ai Cro: vel fi uth 3 if he dis- 


7 
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‘over In them such various and exten- 


Co 


sive learning, and such animated piety, 
as few modern writers display, and 

would dowell to emulate; then, let hi 
conclude with pre, ces ae of those 
who tabour to mult new books, on 
subjects of Bioiniey, pc i do them- 
good, and religion more 
service, Hf they would study in private, 
and introduce and recommend to the 


U 
public, some of the many eld books, 


Scives more 
! 


ome 
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I ‘ llox re 
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which, nies long since superseded 
by latcr puolications, have yet never 
been e: celled. ONATRAMA. 
Se 
Fo the Editer of die Chistian Observer. 


MR. EDITOR, 


I witt be extremely obliged to any of 


your readers who may be ‘able io direct 
me toa tract, exposing the errors of the 
Romish faith, and containing the first 
principles of the Reformed Religion, 
expressed in such terms as may be cusl- 
iy understood by a pre son whom the su- 
perstitions of that church have prevent- 
ed from being acquainted with the Book 
of Life. Inthe greater part of the tracts 
on this subject which have fallen within 
my observation, the crimes to which 
that Paith has given birth, and the cha- 
racters of the Komish priests, have been 
animadverted on with such acrimony as 
to prevent the arguments used, fours 
having their due weight upon the minds 
of persons educated in that Paith, and 
accustomed to respect with a reverence 
more than human, their ecclesiastica! 
rulers. EB MuiniMis. 
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{ yt L from 4 Re 
BDerorngs we proceed to comment o 
these opinions of Mir. Fo we would re- 
mierk. toat one of the most prominent 
Tica cts fil 3 ; s¥st 7 1S. U co ire vins €fne 
Cire hy out Oi View ti ¥ CcCcss ly Oi D yine 
Influence. We, who hold the coctrine 


of human depravity in the sirict sens 
which Mr. F. reprobates, are disposed 
nevertheless to join with him in main- 
taining that Christ lays no burden upen 
us greater than we are able to bear, and 
that he is no merciless tyrant, who hath 
33 


Lem) 


iold us “to make bricks without straw, 
or that he hath proposed “a law for the 
regulation of our conduct, which he 


knew that a previous sentence of the 
Almighty had determined us to diso- 
bey.”’ (p. 16.) 
blasphemy. wins 
say, that without the ree 


This we should account 
yet we sci i 0 not Lo 
rating influ- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ta “re . ce . es 
ical . p ae ane 
ences ol xO a. dra dire Mm: an Ga nnot obey 


his Maker; nay, that the very desire 
to ebcy him proceeds from the same 
Ou “Without me,’ says Christ, 


éyeo can do nothing,” but, “ ask and ye 
shall receive.’’——Numberless passages 
from the Liturgy, Homiltes, od Arti. 
, : quoted in proof of this; 
but why need we multiply quotations, 
hen one may suffice? The 10th Arti- 

have several 
imes, solemnly subscribed, states, in 
direct opposition to his assertions, that 
“Phe condition of man alter the fall ot 
Adam is such, that he cannot turn and 
prepare himself, by his own natural 
strength and good works, to faith and 
calling upon God. Wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Christ preventing us that we 
have a good will, and working with us 
when we have that good will.”’ 
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Mr. I’. justifies the remark we have 
here made, as well us yives usa key to 
unicck his real scutiments, by the 
very strong and unqualified censure he 
passes, (p. 3 ) on those, as @ horde of 
fanatics, who * make Faith, not the fruit 
of inquiry, but the immediate gift of in- 
spiration.”” A feith which consists in a 
bare ussent to the truth of certain pro- 
positions, witheut producing any mora! 

change on the heart, (and, according 
to Mr. I’. no such moral change Is ne- 
cessary, man bcing born inneceni 
disfiused to evil) may, we grant, be the 
fruit of inquiry meredy. But the faith 
which is said to justily the ungodly, to 
purify the heart, to werk by love, to 
overcome the world, &c. &e. haus a 
higher source. We donot, with Mr. 
}’. deem it a senseless Jargon to efirm 
of this faith that itis the immediate gi't 
of 1 Inspirauic! 1; on the contrary, we say 
with St. Paul, vertiy “It is the gilt of 
God!” Eph. i. 8.* 

That this is also the opinion of our 
Church, mightbe fully proved from the 
Liturgy ; which throughout 
Grod’s spirit as the author of every spl- 
ritual oilt, and of every Christian erace,t 
and also from the Homilies. In the 
first partof the Homily on Salvation, it 
is declared, that “atrue and lively faith 
is the etft ef God, and not man’s only 
work without God;’? and in the third 
part of the same Hlomily, the faith 
which is the means of our justification, 
is said to be given us of God. 

Would Mr. F. deem him a fanatic 
who should thus express himself, 
who, taking the lanzuere of the Arucle 


oO 


Gili ; nor 


regards 


by using the term © ¢momediate gift of in- 
spiration, a (wh ich we do not use because we 
should have chesen thus to express ourselves, 
but because Mr F. has rather unfairly em- 
ploved it), we wish to be understood, not to 
inean that the influences of God’s Spirit su- 
persede in any degree the use of means—the 
necessity of rational and even diligent inquiry. 
We consider previous inquiry to be as neces- 
sary to right faith as Mr. Fo can, but we think 


ourselves fully warranted in attributing to the 


Holy Spirit of God, even the disposition to in- 
stitute this inquiry, no less than its success 
and the faith which follows it 

+ See particularly the Collects for the 5th_ 
Sunday after Easter Tuesday in Whitsun- 
week, the 7th and 13th Sundays after ‘Trinity, 
the festival of St. Thomas the Apostle, and 
rt the Communion Service 


already quoted, should say, “T have no 
power to do good works, (and, of con 
scquence, to believe), without the grace 
of God preventing me; or, In the words 
of the ISth Artcle, should declare, 


“that works done before the grace ot 


Christ, and the zusfizrartion of his Spirit, 
are not pleasant tu God, forasmuch as 
they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ?” 
If we, who think thus, be fanatics, nel- 
ther the Aposties Paul, nor Peter, vor 
Jemes, por John, nor the primitive fa- 
ie hor the hh oilers of our Aru 
cles and Homilies and Lit turey, Hor Nia- 
- 


ny of their successors ef the present 


day, will escape the charee We ore 
content to bear it in common with them. 

The Articles already oted stand 
directly opposed to Mr. 1%. i¢ws on 


the subject of human jedan A 
comparison of them will preve to the 
most superficial observer, that the affir- 
mations cf Mr. F. quoted above from 
the 15th page of his work, are flat con- 
tracictions to the languue@e ef ticse Ar- 
ticles. But the 9th Article is— sull 
more explicit on this subiect, “ Oni- 
einal sin,’’? says the Articic, “ standeth 
not in the followine of Ad: im, (as the 
Pelagians do valnly talk,) but itis the 


fault and cerruption of the nature ot 


a 


Mi 
{ 


every mun, that nature lly is engendered 
OL tie fen itr Adaz my; V heie by ial 
is very tar gone ‘foods original righteous. 
ness, and 75 of Avs ewan nature inclined ft 


evil, so that the flesh lusteth alway 
contrary to the Spirit, and therefore in 
every person born into this world, it vert 
serveth God’s wrath — damnation. 
But what says Mr. F.? The situ of Adam 
did not witiate the nature of mankind. Lis 
jiosterity are not born either in guilt o 
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born innocent. In support of our view 
of the case we might quote the whole 
of the two excellent Homilies, “ Of the 
misery of mankind and of his condem- 
nation to death everjasting by his own 
sin;”’ but we shall content ourselves 
with referring such of our readers to 
ihem, aS Choose to examine with more 
particularity, the non-conformity of Nir. 
I. to the doctrines which they contain. 
The Liturgy also is no less explicit 


* See to the same effect the 15th Article 
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Tn the Catecuism we are told, that we are 
“ by nature born in sin3” In the Baptis- 
mal Service, that “all men are concelv- 
ed and born in sin;” and inthe Collect 
for the first Sunday after ‘Prinity, we 
profess, that “ through the weakness of 
our mortal nature, we can dono good 
thing without thee (God).”? All this, 
ifit prove nothing more, will at Icast 
prove, that Mr. F. avows and inculcates 
Opinions diametrically cpposite to those 
of which he has solemnly expressed his 
belief, and by which he promised to be 
guided in his ministry. 

Muay we not also venture to assert, 
that his views of the nature of our 
redemption by Christ, and of the bene- 

ts flowing to us therctrom, though not 
perhaps so broadly epposed to the con- 
fessional he hus subscribed as those 
he holds respecting human cerreptuion, 
are no less radiculiy defective! It is but 
natural, however, for one,who has such 
low views of the corrapiion of human 
nature, to have equally low views of _ 
blessings conferred on us by the de: 
of Christ. Contrast his sentiments on 
the subject with the following passe. 
Zest 

“So pleasant was this sacrifice and 
oblation of his 
so obedicntly and mnocentiy suflcred, 
that we should take it for the enly and 
full amends for all the sins of the 
world’? ‘§ Yea, there 1s none other 
thing that can be named under heaven, 
io save our souls, but -~ chly work of 
Christ’s precious offering of his body 
upon the aitar of the cross. Certainly 
there can be no work af ny mortal 
man, be he never so holy, t 
coupled in merits with Chrict’s most 
holy act.”’ (Kirst Homiiv concerning 
the Death and Passicn of cur Saviour 
Christ.) To the same purpose, we 
might have quoted the whole of the 
second Homily on the same subiect, 
as well as the third Homily on Salva- 
tion, both of which stand eppecsed, not 
only to Mr. F's. whole system respect- 
ing man’s corruptien and redemption, 
but also to his views of the ground ona 
which the righteous are rewarded, viz. 
their Aaving mertied @ recompense in 
a just ratio to the hei rpess in moral 
coodness., 
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“We are accounted righteous before 
God, only tor the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and 
not for our own works of deservings.”” 
Christ shed his blood, according to Mr. 
I’. “to render sinners acceptable to 
God, and heirs of eternal blessedness, 
on the conditions of their faith, repen- 
tance, and sincere obedience.” (p. 10.) 
Allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that this statement Is accurate, so far 
as it gocs, yet it surely aflords a very 
contracted view of the subject, Christ 
having also by the merits of his death 
procured for us those very gifts of re- 
pentance, faith,and renewed obedience, 
which we agree with Mr. IF. are essen- 
tial to our salvation. 
Christ ts not only that perlect redemp- 
Lion, propitiation, and satisfaction, for 
ali the sins of the whole world, both 
original and actual, (see ol Art.j); but 
it aiso restores us to the favour of God 
and communton with him, gives us ac- 
cess to the Throne of Grace, and pro- 

ures for us “the Inspiration of his 
Hioly Spiriv? to cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts that we may periectly 
love and obey God. (Coltect inComm. 
Service.) But if faru proof were 
waned of the iitile value whicn Mr. 
I. afhixes to the doctrine of Christ’s 
Atonement, and of the minute and al- 
most imperceptible space which he al- 
lows it to eccupy in his system, we 
may confidently refer to the following 
hardy assertion, which is repeated, and 


stronely mis sted t upon, in the course ef 


his work: viz that our Saviour’s Ser. 
mononthe Mount, * contains a sum- 
nary ef every thing which it Is neces- 

believe or to practise.”? (p. 13, 
There are several doctrines, 


‘ery essential, nav indispensably ne- 
cessary to be believed, and to which 
she reguircs the subscription of all her 
Nlinisters, and which nevertheless do 
not clearly appear to be contained in 
this summary. We will instance them. 
The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
(Art. 1.) The Incarnation of Christ, 
(Art. 2.) he Resurrection of Christ, 
(Art. 4.) The Holy Ghost, (Art. 3.) 
Original Sin, (Art. 9.) The method 
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of « Sinner’s justification before God, 
(Art. Ti. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Su per. (Art 27 & 28.) The Redemp.- 
tio ot the worid by Jesus Christ, (Art. 
Si ) Does it not then follow ot course 
that all these different doctrines which 
it \ ‘ould be difficult to deduce ‘om our 
Lord’s Sermon onthe Mount, especial- 
jy 11 we separate itas Mr. F. — ‘om 
the IXpistles and other parts of Scrip. 
ture, are regarded by Mr. FF asneither 
necessary to be believed nor practised. 
We need not remark, that in this re- 
spect also, he differs widely from the 
Church to which he belongs. 

But we have sull a few remarks to 
make on Mr. I’s. views of future Judg- 
ment. His opinion is, that as many 
as Shall merit Heaven by their works, 
shall obtain it, and shall there be re- 
warded according to their works, while 
those who are disobedient, are to be 
punished with destruction; by which 
he declares himscif to mean exunction 
of being. This last idea is, however, 
directly repugnant to the plain lan- 
guage of Scripture, which describes 
the wicked as sentenced to everlasting 
fiunishmen’—and as drivento that place 
Where there 1s “ weeping and Walling 
and ghashing of teeth 3” te 
clearly tioply actual suffering and not 
mere annihilation: Nor is it less op- 
posed to the language of our Church. 
(See the last part of the third Homily 
on Repentance.) As to his notion of 
the ground on which the righteous are 
rewarded, it does not scem to Le very 
consistent cither with Scripture or rea- 
son: As little does it accord with the 
following sentiments. “ We are ac- 
counted righieous before God only for 
the merit of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, by faith and not for our own 

‘orks or deservings. ’ (Art 9.) Again, 
“Albeit that good works, which are 
the fruits of faith, and follow after jus- 
tification, cannot fiut away our sins and 
endure the severity of God’s Judgment, 
Je. (Art. 12.) It would be endless 
were we to quote all the passages in 
the Homilies which go to prove this 
point. 


In Mr. 


‘rms. which 


Fellowes’s second sermon 


on Faith) there are not so many things 
‘2 object against as tn the first; but it 
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is radically defective in not pointing 
out the source whence Faith and every 
grace is to be derived. According to 
our church, they are procured for us 
by the merits of Christ’s obedience and 
passion,aid communicated through the 
sole agency of the aly Payor We 
perfectly agree with Mr. l. that Faith, 
if it be inactive, if it do not shew its 
practical efficacy in the conduct is dead, 
und good tor nothing, and that whoever 
has a right faith in Christ will not fail 
to shew it by obedience to his laws. 
Genuine faith ‘can enly be known, 
and it may always clearly be known by 
its effecis.”’ “ A bad living Christian 
cannot be a sincere believer.” ‘ The 
more sincere and steadfast a man’s 
faith is, the more holy will be his life.” 
“ To profess Christianity, and yet not 
to live as becomes Christians, is only 
to increase our condemnation.” (p. 20 
21.) O si sie omnia! 

We should probably. however, differ 
very widely from Mr. I’. as to the ex- 
tent of the effects which are necessary 
to evidence the realitv of faith, Mr. 
I’. thinks all our duties are summed up 
“in one comprehensive maxim which 
tells us to do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us.” (p. 21 ) 
In this summary we have the first and 
freat commandment, the foundauon 
also of the other, strangely omitted by 
Mr. F. Thesupreme love of God has 
however generally been thought by the 
most able divines a hig! ily important 


and essential ingredient in Christian, 


mes, may we 
f puri ity 
devo- 


i aaa > ene — ely, . 
noderation, and those 


morality. What bec 
not further ask, en this plan, o 
of heart, spiritual-mindedness, 
tion, humility, 
other graces, the exercise of which Is 
chicfly confined to our own vee 
but which are ind ispensably becessary 
to prove the eenuineness of our ‘faith: 

and which are also the real, though hid- 
den sources of a life abounding In ac- 
tive goodness! The fruit of the spirit, 
in other words the evidence of our faith, 
according to St. Paul, is “Jove, joy, 
peace, lone suffering, gentleness, goud- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
(Gal. v. 22.) What place these vari- 
ous graces would hold in Mr. F's 
scheme, either of divinity or morality. 
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it is impossible to conjecture since he 
so carefully excludes from other parts 
of his system almost every thing that 
is peculiar to Christianity. 

The review of this work has already 
far exceeded our limits, otherwise we 
should have been induced to comment 
on some other expressions almost as 
reprehensible as any we have already 
noticed; but we trust we have said 
enough to guard our readers aainst 
the poison of Mr. F’s. principles, which 
we scruple not to say are very nearly 
alited to the Socinian heresy. The re- 
jection of the doctrine of man’s corrup- 
tion, of atonement for sin, of the influ- 
ences of the [oly spirit, of the reality 
as well as-the eternity of future frunish- 
ment, and of salvation by grace, is com- 
mon to his and the Socinian system 
Phey both med - depreciating the 
writings of the Apostles, and insidious- 
ly extol the prece ptive parts of the 
writings of the Evangelists, that they 
may more cflectually disparage the 
other portions of the sacred volume. 
The resemblance is undoubtedly a 
striking one. 

The subject of our present 
versions was reviewed in the 
cobin Reviewof Dec. 1601. We think 
it right to notice this circumstance, 
particularly as the conductors of that 
work have endeavoured, by their strong 
commendation, to give to the hetero- 
dox sentiments of the writer all that 


° 5 
«ey? , waif ‘ 
ani ipaci- 


Anti-Ja- 


currency which the considerable place 
they hold in the public est in nation en- 


ables them todo. “ We vive Mr. LF. 
very great enedix,’ sav these Review- 


ort “for the two discourse: s, &c.”’ 


And having made sever ‘al extracts from 
the work, they add, “ Alter these quo- 


tations any farther recommendation of 


e superfluous.” 
though thus 


those discourses would b 
Their praise however, 
warm, is not absolutely unqualified. 
We cannot,’ they say, “In justice to 
the public close our critique without 
hinting, that one or two ofiinions occur 
pieste epee d in the 15th page) not 


b 3 ~~ ° - 
ictly orthodox: And with this gen- 


ae rebuke they dismiss the pamphlet. 
Chur readers will judge after the exhi- 


bit which we have made of Nir. i's. 
verk. whether it merited the praise 
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bestowed upon it by these Reviewers— 
or whether they have iY this respect 
acied up toWheir prolessed purpose of 
euardings 1.0m contamination the valu- 
abic doctrines of cur Church. We 
apprehend they have been off their 
guard in this instance, and have been 
betrayed, by their Anti-Calvinistic pre- 
judices, into the support and propaga- 
tion of sentiments more befitting a 
disciple of Priesily than a true son of 
the English Church. Why should the 
name of lellowes, with its various ad- 
juncts, make opiniens palatable to tiem, 
which from the pens ot Priestly, Bel- 
sham, or Lindsey would have met with 
their most marked reprobation! Where 
is the boasted fidelity and impartiality 
of this werk, and where its veneration 


for the constitution of the Church. of 


which the Articles here so shame! ully 
and unblushingly opposed form a main 
support! 

But we must now returnto Mr. Fel- 
lowes. One great object of his work 
seems to be to shew, that these who 
are the subjects of his attack abuse the 
doctrines of the Gospel to immoral 
his own views of them 


; ses. while 
purposes, whil 
Nw © o} ve 
have a divecily contrary tendency. He 
Gwelis mueh upon the pure morality 


aa 
which the Gospel teaches, making it 
indeed to constitute the whole of Chris 
tianity; for with him the Gospel Is no- 


o 


thine more than a rule of life; and 
the heavy charge which he bring 
acainst those whose yin differ {rem 
his own is, that they sap the founda 
tions of morality. Dedidiees Mi r. 
has not forgotten a passage in our Sa- 
viour’s Sermon on the Mount, which 
recommends it tous, before we attempt 
to pull the mote out of our brother’s 
e, to cust the beam out of our own. 
t been sparing of accusations 
charges are se- 
Disloyalty to the 


cy 

He has n 
hg 2 
sf imm orailly.  Ifis 


vere and reiterated. 


) 


6 


moral government of the Gospel is at- 


tributed by him to whole bodies o! 
men, though he adduces no proof to 
support his assertion. Sure! y it be- 
comes him, who: thus sets up for the 
public censor of the immorality of 
ether men, to be careful that, in his 
own conduct, there be nothing which 
shall qustly expose him to censure. 
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Is this Mr. F's case? We have, in- 
Jeed, no means of judg ing but what 
he work, now under review, affords 
us; and if we were to judge of him by 

what appears there, cur opinion of sel 
actual provress in attaining those qu 

Littes 1c professes to value so 
|} net be very favourable 
‘o bim. le talks much, it is true, 
of meckness, kindness, and benevo- 
lence (p. 12), but we see little of either 
in his book; but on the centrary, much 
petulance, fippancy, and iNiberality. 
{fe talks much also of integrity, truth, 
ubrichtness, moral goodness, selt-de- 
nial, purity, fidelity to promises and en- 
pagements, ne: &e. ip. 12, 14.) But 

ippuse one were to ask him how he 
could reconcile to a high regard for 
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i¢ scruples not to betray > Without 
pretending to say thet the Church of 
Lacland is right and Mr. PF. is wrong 
in their opinions considered in them- 
selves, (that not being the point at is- 
suc) yct it is plai in that they differ too 
ceils, and that while Mr. F. participates 


in her endowments, he 1s, pot covert- 


' 1 


iy but openly, sapping the very foun 
Ggations on which she stands. 

We shall close this long article with 
an extract from the Bp. ‘of Lineeln’s 
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its due impression on such characters 
as Mr. I’. and either bring them back 
to their allegiance to the Church, or 
shew them the necessity they are un- 
der if they would retain the reputation 
of purity yintes rrity,and fidelity to which 
they aspire, to ‘quit their office for 
their errors sake.” 


i 
1 
4 


« All persons when they enter into holy or- 
ders,” says this Prelate, **or are admitted to 
any ecclesiastical curacy or benefice, are re- 
quired by law to subscribe those (39) Articles, 
With a design that those who are employed in 
the ministry of our Established Church, 
whether as Curates or J ge pcvagr ian. should un- 


f A . } / oy 1 .. . 
feignedly believe the truth of the doctrines wich 
« oO - 


-- ’ 
thev contam ; 
° eye ’ 
“1 do willingly, and ex anigo, subscribe to 
4} 
England, ts the indispensible form of subscrip- 
tion, and therefore it belhoves every one bee 
'fa candidate for holy or- 


f~» 
ore he o US thlisio 


ders ¢ per ear rully we Arucles of our 
( rch, and to compare them with the write 
ten word of God If upon mature examina. 
tion he believes them to be authorized by 
Scripture, he may conscientiously subscribe 
; (32 contrarv he thinks that De 

rf (Li f } OFt Gh) of the doctrines 

csserteal ‘5? hope of emoiument or honour, 
venience or disappointment, 

Couti i paucity | LO ¢ p ess Ris ascent to pro- 

/) not believe. itis 
t,indecd, necessary that he should approve 
1° LoPeENDression ; but hie ¢ ought to be. 

i eve ai! he { lamental Moctrmines of the Ar- 
ticles, all thase tenets in winch cur church dif- 


;, or from other sects 
He ought to _ that he can 

ain th ep urity 
i asi 5 and 
points of faith and prace 
e. Wo our chureh declares to be the Ce 


21S acute alt tO me tLe 


' conscientious subscription to 

‘yiieles, and tet it be ever remembered 
thatin a business of this serious and impor- 
i pature, no species whatever of evasion, or 


ubterfure, or reserve, is to be allowed, or 


ean be pract lL without imminent danger oi 
I! ine (i thot Cod. ‘The Articles are 

} < 3 . ¢} : phe . . . . ‘ . 
to be subseribed in niain and obvious 


se, and assent is to be civentothem sim- 


piv and uncquivecahy. ‘hus only cana per 
son ofier himself at the table of the Lord as 
his minister with safety; thus only can he ex 


pect to receive the aivine bye ssing upon tat 
: . a ss ’ we — 
course OF Hie 190 which he taen solemnly ac: 
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amanto sign arucics which he c 
not believe, compels him, in the event 
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he ‘Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
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tion in the Church which he obtained 
in consequence of his subscriptiou.— 
And upon this principle several lave 
acted who, like Mr. F., have dissented 
from the doctrines which they had pre- 
Viousiy subscribed, and whose integrity 
and uprightness we cannot but higaly 
respect, while we blame and deplore 
their errors. 


XIE. Letters on the must important Subjects, 
addressed to a young Manon oes first Eatrance 
into Life; and adapted to the peculiar Circume- 
stances of the present Times. By the Author 
of * A ‘Vale of the Times.” 3 vols. 12ino. 

To guard the inexperienced against 

the dangers of a world of temptation, 

and to sent the manners of the young 
into virtuous purity, is a labour of love 


which rarely losses its reward. Au- 
treated on education, 


thors who have 

and cndeavoured to store the minds of 
those who are just entering ou the bu- 
siness of life with sailed knowicdge, 


ullLeinion 


-- 
. 


have reccived a very marke 
from the public. Loeir labours indce 
are Important, and iheir tutluence may 


¢ 
‘ 


be extensive; but great effects are to 
be expected only from the combina- 


tion of great qualities. A thorough 
knowledive of the human heart as 
fin'tely varicd by outward circumstan- 
ces or inward affections, a judgment 
prompt in ni pibeinws: what is practica- 
ble from what is v isionary , and candeur 
that is resolved to be of no party but 


is rei wa to bow submissively to truth 


Pnde- 


a CC omibination 
character of 


found; such 
the mora! 


wherever 
may ameltorate 
multitudes, and extend a benigiant In- 


f . ee shi fie re 
fluence beyond the present race of 
men. 
’ ona aad Se . ? | ne 
But the spirit of system is the grand 


‘ovements Im educa- 


Cnemy to sll imp 


* ™» . ei yo i 
tion. By its magic power it distorts 
facts the most presbbacins and warps 
eve en experience to its own purpose, 


} . + e ‘us 
till truth and ¢ 


blended that it requires more sazaci- 
ty than falis te the common lot of rea- 
ders to analyze the mass-—-to choose 
the good and reject the bad. 
reasoning on this subject, 

founded on the most erroneous princi- 
ples, need not excite much alarm ; for 
aseries of arcu- 


‘rror are so intimately 


‘ } i 
Sober 
ey) } \ 


few, inclined to follow 
mentation. 


- 7 “i ? ~@ ae - 
would fail detectine some 
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sufficient to invalidate the 
But when a vigorous 
IMaginution displays the attractive 
Braces OL Comporllloh, Lhe Caiciess 
ale allured to adupt any romabuc su. 
gestion of high promise with precipi. 
tancy, as if every expected advantage 
would be lost by assumlig Ume tor 
deliberation. Difficulties soon alarm 
these experimentalists, and indojcuce 
induces them to abandon what, if prac- 
ticable, must be troubicsome not to say 
dangerous. Apathy frequently suc- 
ceeds the eflervescence of admiration : 
Hence cducation is often entirely neg- 
lected, wnen one effort, which there 
was no well grounded reason to expect 
would succeed, has failed. But sup- 
posing that even alter such a disap- 
pointment, due attention is paid to this 
important affair, can that time be re- 
which has been lost at a Pe - 
hour Is ps C 
can prejudices be 
tO Strike 


fallacy, 


whoie scheme. 


trieved 
riod of life 
larly valuabie 2?) Or 
eradicated, which are 
deep, In proportion as they are nox. 
ious, ii tender soil of voune 
minds. Ca 1S Never more wanted 
than when parents are choosing a = 
which miay influence the kheppiness. 
and decide the future character of their 


when evel 
apt 


10 the 


ition 


children. Infinitely better would it be 
for them to pursue the track beaten 
for aves, than to strike into serpentine 


paihs, pleasing to the cye yet conceal- 
ing their course, which may lead to 
principles infide! or even atheistic, and 
to practices abhorrent to reason and 
hostile to socicty. 

For these observations no apology 
necd be urged to those who are acqtaint- 
ed with the prevailing rage of recome 
mending new experiments in tuition, and 
that cagerness for adopting whatever 
has proceeded either by direct or circul- 
tous channels from the foreign fountains 
of moral innovation. Error, however, 
is not meant to be defended ; but surely 
propriety, experience, and truth, muy 
claim some respect, when nothing can 
be urged agaist them but antiquity. 

it is with much satisfaction that we 
find our sentiments on many Important 
points relating to education, and the con- 
duct of young men, on their first en- 
trance into life, corroborated by those of 


the obseryant lady, whose work we are 
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about to review. Whilst the warmth of 
her maternal feelings, and the eloquence 
of her language will fix the thoughts of 
ihe giddy, or rouse the supine, the just- 
ness of her censure on passing follies, 
and the soundness of many of her prin- 
ciples of action, will merit the commien- 
dation of the prudent, and receive the 
co-operation of the virtuous. 

Mis. West, whom we are authorized 
to consider as the ee deticrs, 
informs us that her circumstances would 
not permit her ip give her son the ad- 
vanlages of a reevlar education; but 
thal many have endeavoured to lessen 
her regret by representing our public 
schools, and un ivErsitics, as the seats of 
dissipation and vice. (Vol, I. p. 55.) 
fiowever she may acquiesce In this con- 
olation of her fiiends, yet she eagerly 
vindicates these seminaries from the 
virulent attacks of the enemies of our 
establishment. Ps is with profound re- 
cret that every well-wisher to his coun- 
try sees the vice which prevails in the 
two universities; but it cannot excite 
surprise in any who know the nature of 

the human heart, particularly in the 
heyday of youth, and who are aware that 
as the time of admission has been post- 
poned to the verge of manhood, an uni- 
versity Is considered as an iIntreduction 
to the world, and is actually become an 
epitome of it. Since learuing can no 
Jonger be enforced by flagellation, many 
will gratify their Indolence, and bi 

the shame of gratuitous lenorance. Ma $- 
ters, tutors, presidents, P roctors, and a 
long list of vigilant guardians, have long 
deemed the severity of scholastic disci- 
pline useless, and scem agreed to be 
satisfied if no elaring Violation of de- 
cency comes under their cognizance. 
Indeed where offices for the preserva- 
tion of good conduct are annual, as in 
the case of proctors, no uniform system 
oi discipline can be pursued. Regula- 
tions may be established one year which 
will be disrewarded the next; and it Is 
well known, that every deliverance from 
coercion is the signal for increased ex- 
travagance and riot. But great as ailow- 
edly are the evils attendant on public 
education, little fear need be entertained, 
lest many should prefer to it that plan of 
early emancipation, generated by meta- 
Christ. Observ. No. 4. 


- 


physic dotage, which this author has so 
ably exposed. 

Although we feel the strongest grati- 
tude to our ancestors for their munifi- 
cence in endowing colleges, yet we can- 
not think it necessary to compliment 
them, (Vol I. p. 40.) by preferring the 
methed of living usual in their times, 
to that of the present day. And 1 per- 
sons in the middle ranks ef life were 
formerly contented with a kitchen and 
a — (Vol. I. p. 93.) is it requisite or 
expedient that those in similar situa- 
tions, shouid now forsake their eating 
and drawing rooms? Should Mrs. W. 
prevail upca her readers to mortify 
themselves by forsaking the most com- 
fortable parts of the house, she might 
also siwiuinate injure anumevous body 
of her own sex, who would no longer 
be needed as servants, when their em- 
ployment would be taken away. Not 
only customs and manners are changed, 


i t ith ti hi ey ee — a : giibasss 
but tHe Verv texhire Gi SOCICtV iS iier- 


ed. ‘The nearer we approach the state 
ea ee —— i a* tener 

of vassalace. the more distinct uve the 
rriar ; eee eo me ee ee fom ae oe 

o1rcelrs of PCOPe, aiia toc COS Ganeel 1S 


there of one>rank cncrouchtng upon 
another. But when all servants, except 
these e1 aployed in husbs drv.feeltnem- 
Ives so periectly inds > nd ntas vo be 
>to quit their places at a very short 
warning, they will not always sce the 
necessity of that ready submission which 
is essentially necessary to doniestic 
comlort, especially w hen superiors aad 
injeriors become constant associates. 
Nor should this be solely attributed 
to the gencral spirit of insubordination, 
which our author considers as the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the present 
times. Llorcevery age, as she observes, 
lias done something to amclicrate soci 
ty; and particularly ‘the state of the poor ’ 
with respect to personal liberty. When 
the indigent were dependent on the mo- 
nasterics for support, and afterwards on 
the alms of their respective parishes 
collected every Sunday at church, they 
— not possess - same freedom of 
ctlon, as when a provision, in case of 
ne ecessity, was secured to them by law, 
which they might with facility claim as 
a ren If the poor during the last 
twelve years have occasionally allowed 
their imaginations to be heated by prin 
21 
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242 Mrs. IWest’s 
ciples which seemed to promise them 
mighty advantages, we are rather to 
wonder that they have acted with so 
much general sobriety, than that they 
have been surprised into some acts of 
intemperance. When goaded by fa- 
mine, few, except those who are re- 
strained by a strong sense of religion, 
have sufficient self-command to resist 
the temptation of making some effort, 
to satisfy the cravings of nature, which 
justice will not warrant. Tor our poor 
laws, it must be acknos wiedged, are tre- 
quently uncqual in thei P operation, and 
do not always afford to “a se needy “a sub- 
sistence preportioned to actual want.” 
Tew, therefore, acquainted with the 
administration of parechial relief, can 
agree with Mrs. W. in supposing that 
this jewal aid renders the © situation of 


the Briush peasant h. appy and enviable 
to a devree uncxampied in the history 
of other nations.”? As the poor rates 
have oe SO _ have the mise- 
ries of the poor, msec hisevil wil subsist 
in Cuil | iorce til! the yrice of Inbour be 
accommodated to t pees of bread. 
In Mrs. W's bs bes of the Crn- 
sades, (Vol. 1. p. 0: 9,) there is acertain 
quixotism, witch is scarcely consistent 


numanity, when it is remembered 
that the principal nations of Lurope 
vere exhausted of their treasure 
two millions of lives were lost in these 
mad expeditions. But the attempt to 
pailiate, if not to plage’: the slave trade, 
(Vol.1. p.199,) is aneifort ofan hardier 
nature. Accurate efor mation, respect- 
ing the state of the negroes in their na- 
tive country,!s not difficuit to be obtain- 
ed, and ignorance on this point, when 
it is voluntarily made the subject of dis- 

cussion, is not less inexcusable than 

isrepresentation. Africa, it is allow- 

ed, 1s most vretched ; but can any phy- 
sical reason be assigned why it should be 
so above the other qua wters of the nee 
May not a great part of the miscry it 
endures, be traced to the abho: erp trade 
jn human blood? It 1s asserted that 
“ famine, the consequence of continued 
hostility and unskilful cultivation, fre- 
auently reduces free men to the depla- 
rable necessit y of surrendering: their 
liverty; and as the country in its pre- 
sent state cannot support its inhabitants, 
they must cither emir But 
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cannot Mrs. W. perceive that this famine 
originates from insecurity of property ? 
And that this deplorable necessity of 
bartering liberty for bread, is owing to 
Slaves being valuable articles of traffic 
with the foreign merchants ? The con- 
tinued hostility must principally be attri- 
buted to the hope of acquiring Captives ; 
and the uoskiiful cultivation naturally 
results from the despair of reaping the 
fruits of labour. When theretore both 
ons and property are Insecure, cxeruon 

nust be languid, and ingenuity princi- 
oe employed in concealing whacever 
might attract the avarice of the power- 
It may possibiy be granted, that 
the Atricans, in our coloiuics, are happi- 
er than in thetr own country; this, how- 
ever, is no palliation of the enornity of 
the slave trade, which oppresses Afvica 
with excess of wretchedness. But there 
are jew natives of these devoted coun- 
tries, who would not rather endure the 
-vils to which they have been familiariz- 
ed,than flee to those which are unknown. 
liven the chance ef escaping the dire 
of war Captivity would 
nrobably preponderate against the cer- 
tainty of security and gentle treatment, 
magnet a foreign master. It is no proof 
of their happiness in the West Indies, 
that the negroes often do not desire to 
revisit Africa, where they conceive, after 
along absence, they might find them- 
selves in a land of strangers, and liable 
to a repetition, possibly with cruel ag- 
eravations,ofail the wretchedness which 
they formerly endured. 


calamities “and 


But the events now passing in the 
West Indies sufficientiy evince their 
love of freedom, and discontent with 


their degraded state of being. 

After having directed her son’s atten- 
tion to many important moral and_poll- 
tical subjects, Mrs. W. in a more sys- 
tematical manner endeavours to unfold 
the nature of religion, to cnounce its 
doctrines, explain Its precepts, and en- 
force its duties. But laudable as her 
exertions in the investigation of truth, 
and impressive as her exhortations to 
piety are, we cannot always subscribe 
to her conclusions, or deem her repre- 
sentations to be founded in candour, or 
warranted by justice. 

The enemies of cst 
asserted, affirm, (Vol. I. p. 2 


tablishments, it 1s 
227.) % that 
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moves of faith are immaterial; and 
the’. provided we act well, we shail ne- 
ver ve Called to account for speculative 
notivis.’ Were this the case, the Dis- 
senicrs would scarcely possess a pica 
for separation from the nations! Church, 
one mode of faith, on their own princi- 
ples, being as efficient as another, and 
the only allowable subject of coutest, 
who should most excei in all virtue and 
godimess of living, But a slight ac- 
quaintence with the tenets cf the Inde- 
pendents, and Baptists, gencral and par- 
ticular, would have correcied such an 
error, no denomination of Christians 
contending more warmly than these for 
what they think sound doctrine. If 
Unitarians, or even Quakers, sometimes 
declare that modes of faith are inaiffe- 
rent, an exception in favour of their 
own must be implied, for they always 
tenaciously defend them, and never 
waive a contest throuyh complaisance to 
a perunacious adversary. 

Nor is this author more correct in 
staung the subjects of difference be- 
twecn some strict persons in the esta- 
blishment, who are designated some- 
times as Calvinists, and sometimes as 
attendants on Gospcl preachers, and 
those more liberal members of the 
Church whose cause she espouses. 
The former are said to object against 
those of the clergy, whose opinions do 
not coincide with cheir own, that they 
enlarge not on mystical pots, which 
are to overbalance tge obligation of mo- 
ral duties ; torequire at the same time 
perfection in their pastors; and to deny 
the use of elewant amusements. (Vol. 
I. p. 316.) There is an inconsistency 
in these charges. For if mystical points 
overbalance the obligation of moral du- 
ties, the meaning, it is to be presumed, 
is, that morai duties are unnecessary to 
be performed by bim, who is under the 
Gospel dispensation. Why then do 
these persons require frerfeciion of their 
pastors, unless they think a// the moral 
virtues necessary to the completion of 
the Christian character? or why do 
they lay restrictions upon themselves or 
others, by denying the lawfulness of 
elegant amusements, which in them- 
selves, it is taken for granted by Mrs. 
W., are harmless? It is avowedly, be- 
cause these amusements are thought 
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net only likely to draw the affections 
from heavenly to earthly things, but to 
lead into temptations to break the’ mo- 
ral duties. Persons belonging to the 
establishment, hoiding such a com- 
pound of folly and wickedness, happily 
have never fallen under our obscrvae 
tion, nor did we know that such here- 
tics took shelter within the pate of the 
Church. Mrs. W.we charitably hope, 
and sincercly believe, has given too 
easy credence to the specious tale of 
coitroversial rancour. if some scat- 
tered individuals, loguacious In propor 
tion to their ignorance, aifect to discuss 
the most abstruse points of theology, 
and to explain mysteries which cannot 
be penctrated by human intellect, let 
not their folly be attributed to the whole 
congregation of which they are mem- 
bers; or their opinions, which may be 
no more than idle speculations, be con- 
strued into Antinomian licentiousness. 
Doubtless there are many individuals 
to be found, who speak of faith in terms 
which are very reprehensible, because 
liable to misapprehension, and who 
secm from their modes of expression to 
undervalue holiness of life. But as it 
isan acknowledged maxim, not to argue 
avainst principles from consequences 
Which are disallowed, so when the per- 
sons in question inverlably declare that 
the fruits of righteousness must appear 
to prove the genuineness of their faith, 
they ought to be acquitted of evil In- 
tenuous, however they may be justly 
chargeable with verbal inaccuracy. 
That the whole class of people in 
question have clear ideas of the Chris- 
tian doctrines, it would be folly to as- 
sert, because impossible to prove. Yet 
if it be allowed that the precision of 
ideas is justly measured by their pro- 
ducing their proper effects, it may 
sufely be concluded that Mrs. W, is not 
justified in her general assertion, that 
the attendants on Gospel preachers 
have not clear ideas of the doctrines of 
Christianity. Granting that many of 
them are ignorant ef what they profess 
to know, and that some are even hypo- 
crites, yet where will she discover any 
setof people more constant in their at- 
tendance on every divine ordinance, 
more eager for religious Instruction, 
more studious of the Scriptures, more 
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useful in theirsocial capacity, and more 
blameless in their general conduct, than 
these oviects of her contempt? While 
such are scarcely thoupht deserving 
the name Christians, well raay the 
complaint be repexicd, that there Is 
less religion in tac present than the past 
generation. 

Some of the clergy, whe hold these 
opinions to _— our author has avow- 
ed her unqualified dislike, have been 
treated by ity with much severity. 
Uneandidiy assigning base motives for 
their conduct, und begging the ques- 
tion, which required the strictest proof, 
she asks, * Cen either humility or mo- 
desty cxist In that man’s besom who 
triumphs at perceiving an importance 


unnexed to his own crude ext€mporen ve 


ous effusions, which is denied te the 
most elaborate sa ehenaeiid ot men es 
highly celebrated for wisdom: and learn- 


ing asany of whom the annais of our 
country anetd HOUSet f 
A preacher, desirous of impressing 


> ie) 


~ 


his hearers with the importance of what 
he utters. naturally rejoices when he 
succeeds in his endeavours, and may 
even be said to triumph wiile antici- 
pating the beneiicial consequences, 
which will result to those who cordially 
embrace the momentous truths of Chris- 
ilanity. This benevolent satisfaction 
may be Sanne by stranzers for the 
comple cence of vanity, which, in the 
minister oi the humble Saviour, will 
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An extemporary preache 


miltty. 


moreover, having no power to revise 
expressions which are too strong or of 
doubtful meaning, is more particularly 
exposed to these and similar charges, 
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unless he possess the qualifications 
which Bp. Hoadley attributes to Dr, 
= ‘a certain strength and cool- 
ness of head, which cannot easily be 
surprise dor deceived, and a certain fa 
culty of expression, which i is hardly ever 
ata joss for plain and proper words.’ 
Admitting, however, that in “ extem- 
porancous effusions, a crudencss of 
thought, and a coarseness of language, 
may sometimes confuse the ignorant, 
and disgust the learned ;”” yet do not an 
earnestness of address, a warinth of de- 
scription, and a plenitude of scriptural 
knowledge, frequently atone for these 
faults, by rousing the impenitent, con- 
firming the weak, and settling the 
strong ? Sermons, logically regular and 
studiously neat, fall on the ear of the 
vulvar, like the sounds of musical 
a and leave no trace benind. 
Their fault is ape descmapes: they are 
not ~~ to the capacities of the grand 
mass of peo = ho, children of a larger 
erowth, require the plainest style, and 
the bier arrangeiment. These ad- 
vantapes may undoubtedly be attained, 
in our opipion, With far more certainty 
by written than exten iporary sermons, 
for the wii thoughts, thouzh the most 
vivid, are not always the most perspicu- 
ous, and presented in the most intelll- 


- 


gibie words. 
two extremes, ifa decision be given in 
favour of one, it does not follow that the 
medium cueht not to be preferred to 
either. Candid persons, however, ab- 
juring theory and prejudice, will be 
biassed by facts only, and reserve their 
approbation for that method of preach- 
Ing, which produces the greatest possi- 
bie good, with the least inconvenience, 

(Ty be continued.) 


res 


NIV. Mr. Overnton’s True Churchme: 
ascertained, 
(Continued from p, 172.) 


CHAP. VI. 
Mr. Overtor prose cutes his inquiry with regaré 
to the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION, 
Anp after stating the importance of 
this doctrine, and remarking that we 
have the most determinate conclusions 
of the Church upon it, since it formed 
a principal subject of controversy be- 
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tween the Romanists and the Reform- 
ers, observes, 

The charge, in respect to us, is, that we 
ascribe {00 much to Grace, to Christ, and to 
Faith, in this matter, and too little to Good 
works, to comparative Innocence, to Refor- 
mation, and other performances and condi- 
tions, on the part of man. We cannct, how- 
ever, With our views of Scripture, and of man’s 
native powers, relax on the point. Our uni- 
form doctrine is,—* That we are justified ny 
faith only,” and “only ron the merit’ of our 
Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ? And we 
think that we adhere most punctually to the 
church in these opinions. Butthisis the sub- 
ject of our present investigation. (p ~ 

The author proceeds to compare the 
views of his opponents with those ite 
Church, under ‘the distinct soars ol the 
ature of Jutification, the .Vature aud 
Province of Vaid Faith, and the 
qrenee by which histileadion is oo- 

fained, 

W ith regard to the NATURE Of JUs- 
fIFICATION, Bp, WV atson, Dr. Hey, and 
Mr. Daubeny, are referred to, as hold- 
ing the doctrine ete gat: a final jus- 
tification ; the first being considered by 
them to mean hota ing’ more than admis- 
sion into a Chgisttan society. The au. 
thor maiitains, however, that no such 
distinction can be found in any of the 
legitlinate writings of our a and 
proceeds to argue on the same ground 
against the notion, that Be a ism 1s sy- 
nony mous with Justification; supporting 
his sentiments by a decisive extract from 
liooker. (p. 179—181.) . 

Hp. Watson, after Bp. Fowler, Dr. 
Balguy, and Myr. Ludlam, are referred 
to, as confining justification wholly to 
the jardon of sé, and as often exph un- 
ing this in such a way as to mean little 
more than our rcfermuation; and the 

‘iter iD particul: ir asserts, that the Jus: 
Sicudies of asinner in the court of he 
ven Is “ utteri/y impossible; that “a 
an only be fardoned, and not acguitted. 
hn Opposition to these opiniens the 
Writer quotes the Articles and Ifomi- 
lies, which affirm in various . ces, that 
We obtain by Christ both fardon and 
righteousness ; and then confirms the 
doctrine of Christ’s righteousness bei ne 
imputed to us in justification, by quo- 
tations from the confessions of the mar- 
tyrs in Queen Mary’s days, and fron 
Nowell and Cranmer, to which he 


cre 
\ 
Te 
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adds some remarkable passages from 
Latimer, Lord Bacon, and Looker, 
which are very explicit in support of 
the same views. And yet Mr. Pol- 
whele considers this doctrine as “ ab- 
surd, dangerous, impious,’ and « blas- 
«en ; 

r. Gverton further argues, that in 
the sais ofour Church, sinful men may 
be “honourably acquitted,” since, the 
justice of God being fully satisfied by 
Christ, there is, in this method of dc- 
quitting sinful men before God, *-nei- 
ther any impeachment of the honour of 
the Judge, nor any remaining suspicion 
attached to their own Characters, 

The author then proceeds to consi- 
der the NATURE AND PROVINCE OF JUS- 
TIFYING FAITH. In stating his own 
sentiments, and those of his friends, he 
says, In the words of the Homily on 
Salvation, the right and true Christian 
faith 


‘Ts, not only to believe that holy scripture, 
and all the aforesaid articles of our faith are 
true, but a/so to have a sure trust and confidence 
in Gud’s merciful promises to be saved from 
everlusting damnation by Christ: whereof 
doth follow a loving heart to obey his com- 
eaepe: ents.” And then he adds, It isa cor- 

lial belief of God's testimony, and a reliance on 
his { p omiscs. But the grand scope of these, 
revelation throughout, are, the record which 
Ged hath given of his Son,” and the promise 
of the gift of eternal life in him.” (tae 8, 
faith, therefore, especially implies, a receiving 
with interest and approbation, “the witness of 
o d which he hath testified of his Son,” and 

a sure trust and confidence in God” for sal- 
We through Christ Jesus. 

This faith, we maintain, is as distinct from 
love, good works, and obedience in general, 
as a tree is from its fruit; but, that it is inse- 
parably connected With these graces, and alwaye 
productive of them.— And, the way in which it 
‘ustifies, is, Not as possessing any merit, but 
“asthe only ordained mean and instrument 
by which we thus receive, apprehend,” and 
‘anply to ourselves the fruits and merits of 
Christ’s death ;” or, as Bishop Jiorsley ex- 
presses it, ‘ because it is the first principle of 
that communion between the believer’s soul 
and the divine Spirit, on which the whole of 
our spiritual life depends.” (p. 188, 189.) 


“ Very different,” says the writer, 
fare the not pons of our opponents res- 
Asti faith.”? This discordance he 
endeavours to prove by quotations from 
nest of the writers already mentioned; 
some of whom represent faith as strict- 
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ly implying no more than an hovest 
frincifile ; others, merely an assent to 
the truth of Christianity ; while others 
Maibtain that it justifies not as it unites 
us to Christ, or is the instrument 
through which we apply his merits to 
ourselves; but as it implies true hoil- 
ness in the nature of it, and includes 
the other evangelical graces as consti- 
tuent parts of it. But that the Church 
means by justifying faith more than a 
mere assent tu the iruth of Christianity 
appears, the author suys, from the deli- 
nition just quoted; and that she consi- 
cers tols faith as ferfectly distinct from 
love and obedience, and yet ae/waus pro- 
ductive of them, tie says, Is cqualiy 
clear, because she teaches that they /ira- 
ceed from and follow it. 

Mir. Overvion confirms these 
ments from various parts of the sie 

s, from the wrirings of Crenmer and 
Nowell, from the Conlession o} ral ‘Bie 
shops aud Martyrs, and from tie Augs- 
bursh Conle ssion 5 and, as tO the MAN- 
NER In witch Faithis directly concern- 
ed in our jus tlicaulon, ne also quotes 
the Homitics, Nowell, Bp. Jewell, and 
Tlvoker, to shew that they revarded it 
as the “ mean,” the “Instrument,’’ 
wheieby we iay hold of, and are united 
to Christ. 

He then produces similar quotations 
to prove, in opposition to Mr. Ludiam, 
that our Church maintains the reality 
of a spiritual union between Christ and 
true Christians, and asks how these 
senuuments of the Church, concerning 
the nature and province of Justilying 
Maith, can be reconciled with their ideas 
on the subject, who are confident we 


may be good Christisns, and sure of 


heaven, whatever be cur frersuasions; 
or who represent this faith as consisting 
only in an honest princifile, ov in a bar- 
ren assent to Christianity, er as imply- 
ine both belief and practice, and us jus. 
vfying only as it thus compreiends obe- 
licence inits nature. (p. 198.) 

«“ But our principal inquiry on this 
head,’ says the author, “ yet remains ; 
namely, through what MEANS, or on 
what Account, we obtain Justification 
before God.’ (p. 198.) And here he 
argues from the XIth Article, that the 


plain doctrine of the Church on this 
point is, that “ Christ 


onlu is the meri. 
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torious cause of our Justification, and 


that /’aizh only is the mean by which we 

afifirehend, and apifily,and become inter. 
estedin his merits for this Justufication.” 
(p. 199.) 
this position, he enters upon an analysis 
of the Homily on Justificauion, winch ts 
known to have been written by Cran- 
mer, and is allowed by Dr. Hey to ex- 
press “these things fully and clearly,” 
and wherein Bp. Horsley tesufies “these 
docirines are deuvered with admirable 
perspicuity and precision ;’? quoting 
also other Articles and Homilies, as 
weil as the wriunysof many of the Re- 
formers, to which references have been 
already made. He likewise reters to 
Bo. ilorsiey as testifving “ that man Is 
FAL pi WiTHOUT THE 
"AS THE UNIFORM 


JUSTIFIED BY 
WORKS OF THE LAW. 
DOCTRINE OF THE FLRST REFORMERS,” 
and to Bp. SVarburton, as asser ing that 
the redearption of mankind by Christ, 
“tovether with its consequent doctrine 
of JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ALONE, 
the great gosfel-princifles on 
‘ROLTESTANTISM was founded.” 


were 
which 
(p. 207.) 

Mr. Overton procceds to shew, from 
the coucessions of the persons whom he 
opposes, that they cannot reconcile all 
this with their notions upon the subject. 
With respect to the boasted adherence 
of his epponents to the doctrine of the 
Church, he endeavours to point out the 
absurdity of this pretension in those 
who hold the Socinian notion of two jus- 
tifications, and that all the justification 
attainable in this world is synonymous 
to baptism, or our admission into the 
profession of Christianity ; and, having 
quoted Dr. Carr, Mr. Clapham, Dr. 
Hey, Mr. Daubeny, Mr. Nelson, Mr. 
Fellowes, and Mr. Benson, as explicitly 
including our own works in the matter 
of justification before God, he asks, 


How can any persons, eadowed with ordi- 
nary integrity and discernment, who use this 
language, ; pretend to agree with the standard 
wri tings of our Church ? if itis not clear from 
the above exracts, that all Meri, DESERT, 
and wor THTNEss, on the part of man, in all 
SENSES, is there exchuided, in respect to his 
acceptance with God, there is certainly no 
meaning in words, (p. 212.) 


He turther affirms, that a large class 
of these professed adherents to our Ar- 


In proof and illustrauon of 
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ticles, depart from them se widely as 
even io ieach the doctrine cf Justifica- 
tion by Works; and to maintain, that 
fuonrinih merits uf Christ supplies the 


defrcis of our obedience; and in proof of 


this he refers to many of the writers al- 
ready mentioned. 

After stating the doctrine of the most 
o'thodox of tnese divines, at their must 
ortnedex moments, to be that we are 
jusufied by faith and good + 
or, as they express it, that faith and 
rood Works are the conditions of our 
Justification, and quoting upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Gray, Mr. Foiey, Mr. Dau- 
deny. and his great oracle, Bp. Bull, 
Mr. O. thus closes this im:portant inqui- 
) fame 

But is this indeed the doctrine of our 
Church ? Is this language congemal with what 
we have produced from her writings on the 
subject? Surely it must require no ordinary 
to maintain this. tf her dectrine Mmn- 
deed is, that we are thus Justified 6, faith ang 
wood worksy or that 


thus the conditions of Fu sification 
- ey 
BY 


works tose her, 


‘OUMaLre 
Cou ts’ 


faith and good works are 
,isit not very 
her express writings 
firmed this ? 


‘ ; ——— 
Fession tiat sounds 


Sstraivre that in none 
shit ile te rave it 
And is there a single e: 
hke wt, or that can be firls construed into it, 
either in her Articles or Hlomihes on the 
pont? Let the Advocates of the ck 
luce it ,dovs she notaun the 
most explicit, uniform, }) ISITIVE, and earnest 
iInanner, resect this system, and maintatmn the 


on the subtect she 


ctrimme pra- 


On the contrars 


very Oppusite one 6 in respect to merit, she 
; 

7s ed “4 tu", Ihe %4a ‘ ' 4 if ‘ Yr ’ . 
piaces, we have seen, Faith and Works pre- 
Isely On the same looting; ind ascribes this, 


a ail seni to our Redeemer: and 
then, when treating directly on the means, or 
(ion, or whatever itis called, by which we 
pak eh ca tion, she says, “It is py FAITH 
oo “by faith wirnour works ;” by 
ret tly pp te from obedience 
to the lay, namely, “as it directly sends us to, 
ind embraces Christ.” She aflirms, express- 
iy and repeatedly, that in this act of approach- 
ing the Caviour for Justification, “we must 
jorsake, or leave behind us, all our supposed 
good virtues ;” “that we must not do good 
works to the dntent to be made Just bv doing of 
them ;” that whatever good worhs are joined 
cuth faith in every man that is justified, * it 
SHUTTETIL THEM OUT FROM THE OFFICE 
OF JUSTIFYING ;” that © however good works 
ond faith be present together in him that is 
iustified, yet that THEY JUSTIFY NOY ALL 
GreTHer.” She shows, thatshe considers 
as impossible for Loot d works to be 9 condi 
of Justification, as it is for the effect to 
cede its cause, by constantly epromne 
nese works as the fruits and effects of justifi- 


ent 
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But we must not here repeat the whole 
body of her evidence to the same purport. 
Enough must have been said to convince 
all impartial judges, that even this most fa- 

vourable ground of our opponents is not fairly 
tenable; and that on this most important of all 
doctrine s, they do not, as they would pretend, 
teach, as itis ‘taught in the standard writ: Des 
of our Church, and was taught by our Reform- 
ers 

Whether regard is had to the nature of jus- 
tification, to the nature and province of justify- 
ing faith. or to the means by which justifiea- 
tionis obtained, their deviation from this ac- 
knowledged standard, and our strict adherance 
to it, are thus equally co! nspicuous, Our po- 
sition therefore, we conceive, is again estab- 
lished on a double basis ; and that of our oppo- 
nents doubly overthrown But whether our 
premises warrant this conclusion ; or whether, 
at any rate, our claim to Churchmanship on 
this point is not the best founded of the two, 
let every competent judge decide. (p. 21 


919) 





CHAP. VII. 


vg? 


ime author pursues his investiga- 
tlon in respect to the doctrine of Goon 
works, or Chrisiian morality, vindi- 
Cates ibe tenets of his friends on this 
which is one, he remarks, on 


hea d, 
which they are supposed to be most 
vulnerable; the most frequent charge 
m beine that it de- 
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under-rate the value of good works, be- 
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depreciaied the value of our eyes, be- 
cause they maintained that these can- 
not periorim the functions of the hands 
If it were true that their doctrines, in 
their natural tendency and effe “ty ch- 
couraged men in sin, no reprobation, 
he thiiks, could be too severe for them. 
His business, however, being merely te 
investigate, not to vindicate, the dcc- 
trines of the Church, and toshew wiose 
opinions most resemble them, he quits 
this point, and proceeds to state whe 
the standard or rule of morality is which, 
she prescribes; viz. the whole morai 
law of God, from an obligation to which 
Christian man ito be free. 
Tais law she considers as comprisin: 
the dutics of supreme love to God, ane 
deyotcdness to his service, as well 


she ailows 
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248 Review of Overton’s 
the duties which for his sake, and in 
obedience to his command, we owe to 
our neighbour. She insists net on out- 

ward and partial obedience, but ona 


conversion of the heart to God on an 
uniform respect to every command- 


ment. 

In short, the morality which our Church 
requires, is, an exact con formity of heart and 
practice to the holy will of God as revealed in 
his word; or, that “we be made like the 
image of his On!y-begotten Son, Jesus Christ.” 
(p. 224.) 

That the subjects of his vindication 
perfectly accord with the Church in 
this view of the matter, Mr. O. endea- 


vours to shew by various quotations 
from their writings; and he defies any 
one to disprove e his statements. Their 
opponents, on the other hand, whose 


words are as usual adduced in support 
of his assertions, are represented as sub- 
stituting sincerity for fierfict obedience, 
and as teaching that the new covenant 
furnishes a new and nicre 
morals, softens the rigour of the 
works, and adimiis ofa d: fective sbedience. 
The renovation of the heart, which our 
Church considers as essential to Ch 
tianity, he states them to be so far from 


rls- 


~ ~ 3 -_ iets = a a : 
inculcatin o, that they commonly treat it 
« 
ly ae | ia ‘ m~wF 
VW ith ridicu if “and CONE Lilt rea G aid to 
} id ry 4 ‘ pty a a | f 4; , ? l a ‘ 
the gmmediate Cities Of the fret table ot 


the Law, they either make hitle ac- 
count of wp or they consider all zea 
lous reg ipo hem asamark of enthu- 
siasm. & TL ‘ relative duties, SAYS One, 
‘are of all the most indispen sable.’ 
¢ oo much, nother, ** is made 
of faith and devotion.” “& Yhe hiehest 
offence,” observes a third, “itmen can 
possibly commit srainst God, 1s, to hurt 
themselves.’ “ ‘The happiiess of mei 
is the end and the measure cven of 
duty to God;” (p. 256.) thus Y 
the first and great commandmenta mere 
subsidiary to the second. 

But taking the matter on their 
rrounds, and conlinine his view to the 
second table of the Law, Mr. O. main- 
tains, that their claim to superior strict- 


naa 
Dayo a 
¢ 


OWnh 


ness of morality must be relincuished ; 
and he supports his argument by a de- 
tailed comparison of the sentiments of 
each party respecting o the dutics we 
owe to ourselves, as temperance, sober- 
ness, chestity, &c. and those sath re- 


Tue Churchmcen ascertained. 


lenicnui rule of 
daw of 
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spect our neighbour, as loyalty to the 
King, and subjection to Government, 
the duties of the pastoral office, veraci- 
ty, candour, benevolence, and benefi- 
cence ;—and the conclusion he draws 
from the whole is, that the divines to 
whom he Is opposed have no good 
eround for congratulating themselves, 
and censure those he. “vindicates, in 
regard to the RULE OF MORALS; the 
latter prescribing a@ perfect standard 
yen the whole moral jaw of God, and 
maintaining the duty of perfect contor- 
miiy in heart and conduct to this Law; 
while the former substitutes some 
vague and indeterminate rule which 
they call sincerity, do not insist on the 
necessity of a renovation of the heart, 
make comparatively litthe account of 
the first table of the Law, and are far 
from being strict either in those points 
which respect their own conduct, or in 
those branches of morality which con- 
cern their neighbour. 
In the second Section, which treats 
concerning the SANCTIONS of moraliti, it 
is Mr. QO.’ to shew, that though 


= <! « ; P 
he and his friends mainiain that goed 


S o! yyect 


works are neither the prcriterious carse, 
nor the a@fifiented cendi n of Jusuficae 
tion, they do not on that accou €- 
stroy the saretioe, or dispense with the 
neeceviti? Gh moralttv; but that, on the 
contrary, they, In commen with the 
Shurch of england, enforce the one, 
and inculcate the other, with far more 


carnestness than theiropponents. With 
Church he shews, that 
she secures the interests, and incul- 
cates the necessity of morality, by con- 
sidering good works as the natural fruits, 
ssary cfict of that faith which 
stifles; (p. 2735.) on which point, 
wad »in her Semis s and Articles, she 
is very full and decisive. The persons 
who come within the line of his vindi- 
cation ure represented as universally 
concu ieee 3 in this opinion, while it is 
strenuously o| rpc osed by their assailants, 
particularly by ! Mr. Daubeny, and the 
cole -jacobin Reviewers, whose senti- 
nents are exhibited by the author 
some length 
Ile also dete: that our Church en- 
forces the necessity oi good works, by 
considering them as the on/y satisfac 
cory evidence of Jaith and a justified 


respect to the 
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sate; in other words, by making tance, and to an earnest application to 
Sanctilication the necessary evidence Christ for mercy, Which the Church, 
ot Justification (p. 283.); and he main- in common with those whose cause he 

Ins that this is not defining faith by pleads, holds forth to the ¢mpenitent 
its eflects, these effects Leing referred and undelieving, when compared with 
to, bo. In order to ascertain the nature the motives insisted om by ils oppo- 
of faith. but the reality ofitsextstence; nents. By the former, the penalty an- 
anexpe dent which, Bp. Cleaves shews, pexed to disobedience, and the punish- 


12 Coistantly resorted to with respect ment awatting the finaily Impentent, 
to all active principles.” | are spokenof inthe most awlultermsg 


The other grounds on which, ac- for which, he observes by the way, 


cording to Vir. O.,the church entorces they are holden up to ridicule as “ ti. 


the necessity of holiness, and stimu- terlardiag their discourses with slices 
lates our endeavours after the greuiest of heil and damnation; &c. &c. while 
possibie eminency therein, in which the latter jabour to miugote the appa 
also he represents himself and his rent severity of the threatene:! punish- 
fricads as perfectly agreeing with her, ment, and make as little as possible 


are. that God has commanded us tobe of the awtul representations oft Scrip- 
holy; that our restoration to holiness ture respecing it; and in proof of 


isa grand end of the Christian dispen- this charee, he relers to pessages in 
sutlon; that those good works which the wridines of Mr. Fellowes. Dr. Pa- 
are the fruits of faith are pleasing and ley, Mi. Polwhele. Dr. Hey. and 


ecceptable to God through Christ; that others. As therefore, he oberves in 
we ave bound by the highest obligation conclusion, 
of gratitude to obey his will, and to It has been before proved that our system 
uve unto him who hath died for us; exhibits the strongest incentives to tove, ora 
that holiness ts absolutely NECESSAry in titnde, and every | tnerpie that can influence 
order to quaitly us tor spl itual exer- the better pai ‘, aie = ates nee ONS of men, sO 
ses here, and the enjoyment of hea. | salar ven nee s, nat a6 tar ae Oe 
ven hereafter; and, lastly, that our Jew ee ee ee lp winaieniong 
ss morals, we also liave clearly the advantage. 
, 


eternal state of felictty in heaven will 


(p, OUS, 306.) 
2¢ proporitoned to our degree of fruit- 


ay The first part of the third Section is 

iuiness in good works. And are there, ; 1 an ethan d 3 ome - 
r OCCUHIC ln fie Vindication o ot 4 BF 

cau there be, adds Mr. O. rg ae ee OS. 


a) 
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i 


individuals, whom the author considers 
also as objects of his general defence, 
inernes can bind the consciences, interest from specific charges brought against 
the feclings, an influence the conduct of them by Mr. Ludlam, the Anti-jacobin 
rs’s professed disciples, if considerations Reviewers, and Mr. Daubeny ; but as 
emer’ do net? Have our opponents any our review of this work has alread 
—a. efficacious icc nuives to exiended to a great length, and as the 
main argument is not materially af- 
| Is this setting up “ faith in offio- fected by this vindication, we shall not 
won toa good life?” Is this teaching enter on any particular analysis of it. 
“something very averse to morality, ‘Yhe author then endeavours to shew, 


Anv more powerful motives to obedience, 


*. 


and meriting the very heavy charges from general experience, as well as 
with which we are loaded on this sub- from the concessions of those whom 
ject” (p. 295.) He endeavours to he opposes, that notwithstanding the 
shew at the same time, by a retere.ce instances to the contrary, which disin- 
'o their writers, how much lower are genuously, he conceives, though with 
te motives to holiness, which the di- great apparent triumph, are brought 
‘ines whom he opposes are in the ha- forward by Mr. Daubeny, Mr. Pol- 
en of inculcating, whele, Dr. Croft, &c. the sincere ad- 
Mr, O. employs the remaining part herents to the doctrines for which he 
ofthis section in shewing, how much _ contends, “‘ taken mass for mass,” ex- 
‘toager are the motives to repen- hibit “a more marked abnence.” 
Christ. Observ. No, 4. 2K 
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From gross vice, and voluptuous dissipa- 
tion; a more regular observance of religious 
ordinances; a more habitual sense of divine 
things, and eratitude towards the Saviour; a 
more characteristic regard to the will and au- 
thority of God in tlcir proceedings; more 
st‘enuous exertions to mend and bless man- 
kind; in short, more real godliness, sober- 
ness, and righteousness, than are to be found 
among the opposers of these doctrines. (p. 
S21.) 

And he refers for fuller evidence on 
this point, tothe history of the Charch 
by Mr. Milner, to the ** approved and 
unanswerable work of Mr. Fuller,” and 
to several other authorities. 

But Mr. O. coes not rest here. He 
endeavours to make it appear, that 1 
is not the /axness. but the stricfress © 
the morality inculcated by the subjecis 
of his apology, which has excited so 
much complaint, opposition, and invee- 
tive; and “this,” he says, ‘1s plainly 
expressed in the whole catalogue of 
their objections against the s/ricfzess 
of cur standard of morals, and ti 
attempts to substitute **a@ more denien 
rule,’ and is aisoimplied in their slight 

' ' 
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requisitions a5 to the evide 
Christian state.”’ 

fact, how 
mishop 


But if all this is so undeniably the 
could Mr. Clapham, before a learned 
and a congregation of divines, appen! to the 
day of judgment, solemnly pledge himself to 
lay aside “ every prejudice,” and to consider 
the matter “ fairly and impartially,” as he 
“beheves it will appear, when tlic secrets of 
all hearts shall be disclosed,” and then ex- 
ion of the 
the 


scem to be es- 


claim concerning us; The rerulat 
moral temper, and the extinction of 
lignant passions, do not alas! 
sential, or even subordinate parts of their sys- 


Ma- 


’ ; sve? a 
tem!” Hinw could the crave nrelate © com- 
" 9” euret seemve @ ser, leery s ' oe ? 
mand S'iCa) Se O58 CALUMNY to he published . 
With what face can Mr. Fellowes affirm, 


that we make * Christianity itself sn instru- 
ment for the propagation of vice and the dif- 
fusion of misery ;” ... that our “ doctrines 
tend to deter even good men from the prac- 
tice of virtuc, and powerfully impel bad men 
en in the carcer of wickedness ?? With what 
regard to fact does Mir. Haggyit insinuate, that 
“tie obvious effect of our doctrine is, to cut 
asuncer the bonds of all moral cbligation, and 
to put every man’s life and property at the 
mercy of every fanatical audience ?” How can 
so many persons, under a profession of zeal 
for truth and justice, load us with such palpa- 
bly false and ignominious charges on this sub- 
ject! ifow groundiess are the apprehensions 
which are pretended to be entertained by the 
more respectable and moderate of those who 
differ from us! ifovw little must all these per- 
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sons know of our doctrines, or how wilfully 
must they misrepresent them! From this full 
and extensive view of the subject of morality 
it appears, 

That we hold equally the necessity of Sanc. 
tiftcation as of Fustification, and consider these 
blessings evuad/y provided for in the covenant 
of grace: that we enforce the practice of good 
works precisely on the same grounds which our 
Church does: and that, whether regard is had 
to the rue of morality, or io its sanctions, Or to 
the deyree of it absolutely insisted upon as the 
evidence of a Christian state; whether we ar. 
eue a prior: from the maurad tendency of the 
docirines themselves to promote genuine vir- 
tue, or whether a posteriori we have recourse 
to the effects actually produce.t by them, our 
moral system is fur stricter, and our Coctrines 
far more efficacious, than those of our oppo- 
nents are. (p 331, $32.) 

Inthe VIIIth cuaprrenr the reasons 
which influence Sir. Overton, and his 
friends, in to the renuine 
doctrines of our Articles, Liturzy, and 
Hlomuites, are stated io be us follows: 

“ First, We cannot on any other 
ground justify our SUBSCRIPTION to 
. doctrine and worship.” 


adhering 


these forms of 
'p. 333.) 

“Secondly, We very highty value 
our established forms of doctrine and 
worship.” (p. 347.) 

“ Thirdly, We conceive that our es- 
tablished forms exhidit the pfidain and 
genuine doctrine of the Scriptures.” (p. 
268.) 

On cach of these heads the author 
CXpatiates pretty largely : in speaking 
of the first, he endeavours to expose 
the various reserves and cquivocations, 
whereby Dr. Paley, Dr. Balguy, and 
Dr. ley would justify a departure 
from the original and obvious sense o! 
the Articles; contrasting therewith the 


language of the royal declaration, of 
the Cancns, of Abp. Secker, and Bps 
Conybear, Barrington, and Prettyman. 

In treatine of the second, he labours 
to rescue our established forms from 
the charge of enthusiasm advanced by 
Dr. Croft; and from the objections 
which have been urged against them; 
as coltaining mysterious and difficult 
doctrines. 

That, he adds, upon which we would parti- 
cularly rest our vindication of this part of the 
established forms, is, their moderation, cau- 
tion, and modest acquiescence in the plain (ette 
of Scripture, on these deep points. They de- 
cide not, where the word of God is not dec! 
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sive. They do not, as is too commonly the 
ease, annihilate one ‘class of te xis, to establish 
be apparem doctrine of others ; but proceed 
on a plan,which does equ al justice to every part 
of God’s word on the subject They equally 
extol Grace, and reprobate licentiousness ; and 
so treat of Divi ne Agency and of human, as to 
secure the whole glory of our salvation to God, 
and yet to send "as strong motives to s acieaiein 
exertions, as if it de pended wholls 
selves. And yet it is impossible to convict 
them of inconsistency No system of Grace 
can therefore be adjusted more wisely ; none 
is more adapted for exalting the Creator, 
humbling oe hesisog- yi and promoting every 
species of piety and virtue (356, 537.) 
Under this head, Mr. O. atiempts to 
refute the reasonines of those who la- 
bour to evade the plain sense of the 
Articles; and in order to effect their 
purpose, scrupie not to tamper with 


Ny on our 


Scripture itself; and in confirmation of 


his own views, and those of his friends, 
he appeals to the sacred volume. 
Ile thus concludes the chapter :— 


These then, in short, are our reasons for ad- 
hering to the genuine doctrines of our Articles, 
We conceive ourselves bo: und to this conduct by 
the most express, solemn, deliberate, and repeat- 
ed engagements —We think see se Articles, con- 
sidered as a Commentary on Scripture, deserving 
of the highest respect, on account of tue strong 
wnternal marks of caution, moderation, good 


SENSE, and Anozdé ledge of the RY. og pores Qin! of 


omankind, which the y discover; and on account 
of the very extraordinary de: 
ing, labour, an f pic ets which were united and exe 
erted in their formation ae e belic ve, afier 
fully examining for ourselves, and attending: 
io the most legitimate rules of interpretation, 
that they are supporte: l byt the true and 
sense of Scripture. (p. 384—388 ) 

Inthe IXth Chapter, which contiins the 
recapitulation and conclusion, the author 
sums up the evidence which had been 
detailed in the preceding chapter, for 
the purpose of ascertaining, “ whether 
our doctrines, or those of our opponents, 
most resemble the plain. genuine, and 
firimitive doctrine of the Articles, Litur- 
gy, and Homilies of the Church of Eng- 
land.” After taking a concise retro- 

spect of his various arguments, he ob- 
SCI'vcs, 
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Let the subject then be viewed in all this 
variety of lights; let this mass of evidence be 
considered separately and collectively; fet 
whatever is doubtful be re jected, and what i 1S 
. ivolous disregarded ; and then let it be said, 

vhether upon the whole our claim is not bet. 
ter founded than that of our opponents ? Nay, 

hen let it be said, whether the conclusion is 
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not established on grounds equal to demon- 
stration, that WE po, and that THEY bo nor 
teach according to the plain. primutive, genuine 
doctrines of oxr Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies. 
(p. 597.) 

Ife then warns all friends of the 
Church not to confound her genuine 
doctrine wiih the tenets of Scfaratiste 
and Schismatics ; tits being the sure way 
of extending stiil more widely the ex- 
isting departure trom established doc- 
trines, as the fear of being classed with 
a sect and denominsted enthusiasts, will 
deter many from enforcing them. Yet 
such uspersions he shews to be a neces- 
sury apology for such as have deserted 
these doctrines. * Let those,’”’ however, 
he adds, “ who exceed her doctrines 
and violate her discipline, be pointed out 
disunctly ;?? net by vague and unsub- 
stantiaied charges of folly and fanati- 
cism, but by specific and substiotiated 
statements; and ict them escape no 
chastisement which Chrisdauny will 
warrant. ‘To constitute a venuine 
churchman, an obedience to her autho- 
ritv,” Mr. O. states te ot “ecually es- 
sential with an adhere to her cece 
trines;”’ “the most teta ‘belief of the 
docuines of the church,” being also * no 
justification of a contempt of her disct- 
pline 5” (p. 399 )and he here takes occa- 
sion to remark, that those ore aitoecther 
mistaken who pers ent “tie views and 
conduct of Di. Haweis as a lait speci 
men of the general opinion of the clergy 


of the & ha rcn ot 1 ids ‘Jan a, Who are c. i. 


+ 


ed evangelical. Vhe veneral body of 


those divines as sincerely lament the 
schism of Dr. H., as the heterodoxy of 
some other doctors.’’ (ib.) 

Our author farther infers, from his 
various preceding statements, that the 
divines whom he opposes, “in their cla- 
mours against our tenets, fivdlicly at- 
tack, and contemptuously revile the very 
doctrines which they have fudicly pro- 


Jessed to believe, ad solemnly engaged 


themselves toa teach; their pr ofessed zeal 
for the Church being almost entirely in 
defence of her outworks, while her doc- 
trines are treacherousiy compromised,or 
openly surrendered. ‘ These things 
however ought they to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.’ 

He then points out how very imperi- 
ously the present awiul circumstances 
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of religion and of Europe, call upon the 
methbers ot the Church of Engiand to 
tuke hecd both to themseives and to 
their doctrine.” 

And by quotations from Bi- 
shops Barringion. Prettyman, and Cleav- 
er, Mr. Daubeny, the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
Viewers, and others, that in this country 
aiso there is an almost universal luke- 
varmness and indifference to Chrts- 
tianity; an increase of Scepticism and 
Infidelity, and a general deterioration 
in ibe moral and religious conduct 
the body of the people, collectively 
viewed; and he quotes e ither the sa 
or euthor ity equality respectibleto prove, 
that there is good ground for believing: 
“thatone principal cause of lire low state 
of reli: the : 
is, the nec re tleci of her nue dockrines 2 


she WS 
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- Py bl: t rt ¢.° 
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and that the most CH ee: ual rep? of for 
the evil would be, a farrhjul and e Bf 
wnculcarion of these doctriiurs t Vy iy P 


a Tierer v cl, he 


c 
a .}' i | 
Word Oi 


Ministers.” (p. 408.) Vhese 
meaees, It is manifest from the 
(rod, hieshale and experienc 
the pois tal means which God has 


pointe dl fur the retormation anu recovery 
+ 


isade'g Cy are 


upe 


of mankind. * It was with principles, 
precepts, and motives derived trem ti 

source, that the first ambassudors of the 
Redeemer Wei forth into a werid liv- 


Ine Witla WICKCGHCSS, And produced suc 
astonishing etrects. 


Could therefore the most perfe 
ance with natural relic: 
ofa Newton, the el 
and the zeal of a Martyr, 
ter of our chure Rs 
ing effec e ctscould bee ape 
if the name and offices of 
were despised or cassie 
such a preacher might acl 

tainly never rec 


at 
Vereittaain 
tb Requain 
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rersts rnd 
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une 


On, the 
ce of a Dei lOSLNCHCS, 
centre in one Mi 
no truly saving and sanctify- 


tie 3 
nis- 
hisexerticns, 
of God 
Wha tever else 
achieve, ne Won q Cele 
ONCE sinner ie God, 
change one heart, or fit one individual for the 
true spiritusi worship of God here, anid the 
enjoyments of licaven hereafter. And the ef 


ervediroia 
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fn pursuance of our adventurous but 
lec timate undertaking, it shall be the 
objyect of the present article to animad- 
vert on the criticisms of those veierans 
in our art, the Conductors of the Critical 

Review. NVe denominate the atte npt 
legitimate, because, as we haye already 
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fect must be proportionally bad when these 
great doctrines of “our most holy faith’? are 
only admitted in general terms, and not fre- 
quently and specitically enforced. (p. 413.) 
“Our subject then,” le observes, “ is cer. 
tainly important. The points for which we 
contend respect the very hfe of practical Chris 
tianity : they are connected with the h: appiness 
of individuals, the preservation of our Church, 
and the saivation of our cannery The preach. 
ing of the true doctrines of the ‘Establishment, 
is at once a duty to which we are solemnly 
bound, and a conduct of all others the most 
promising of general good Tie propagation 
ee genuine gospelamong men, ts the grand 


thod by which we must check the provress 
ofinfideliry and icentiousness, healthe breach- 
es of our Zion, move the land to renentance, 
appease the wrath of an offended Gad, and 
avert the judgments whici are desolating the 


rest of the world 
Mir. Overten coi:cludes bis work with 
an caurnest aadlress, exhortation. and re- 
to his fellow Alinisters, in 
them to * take heed 
inemseives and to all their flock, 
which the Holy Gnost has made 
’ “tovive attendance to 


(p. 416 ) 


uce 


Mmonstsad 


whicn ne urees 
wImIto 


over 
them overseers, 


readiue, to exhortation, to duct Ine,” to 
meditate en the things which concern 
their profession, and to “ give theme 
sclyes wholly’? to them, as in doing this 


themselves and 


they wil * vo 


those that hear thems’? a 0p? as, in neg 
lecting it they deplorably betray vei 


trust, are re; eur dle ss of ‘tel honour ot 
their divine Muster, prove themselves 
Gevoid of love to hina, as well as of com- 
non humanity, and expose themsclves 
to the divine indignation. 

Having now brouglit our analysis to 

close, we shall, in the next Number, 
lav before our readers the remarks which 
have occurred to us while perusing this 
important work. 

(To be continued.) 

** The Review of Mir, Mfiiner’s Ser- 

mons is unavoidably Poni inane 


LEVIEWS, 


&e. & C. 
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sien and these critics acknowledge 


“ Non lex est justitior ulla, guam necis 
pp arte jerire sud? It would 
ereatly exceed our limits, to recite the 


history baie betes the principles of this 


Journal from its commencement inl762. 


Such an analysis 


would indeed furnish 
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and attachment. to 
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a curious picture of critical inconsisien. 
cy, and exblbit the work In ls tiuest 
Went: but our remarks neust be cone 
peed to tis present character. 

We object then to is frolitics, its 
t.cvlogyu. and its morals ; and we accuse 
jis conductors of znconsistency and un- 
fyrnessas critics. ‘The prominent fea- 
tu « of this Review. we conceive to be, 
a creat degrer of tenderness towards au- 
thers of a sectarian, democratical, or 
sceptical cast. and an equal severiiy to- 
ards fre z alous adv ocatles of ecclesi- 
asticad evtabdiishmenis, of monarchy, and 
of the freculiurities of Christianity: a 
pomarkable insens bility to the mischiefs 
aris ng rom ihe cfforts of ihe former 
clas. of writers, aud an equal jealousy 
and dead of the exertions of the late 
ter. Many instances may, cert ably, 
be pr duced trom the work, in which 
our holy relig@ion and excciient establish- 
mens arc extolled. and the Impuyners 
of then: are strongly censured. But 
this circumstance only serves to mark 
mere strongly tts Inconsistency ; for 
What we malhtaulp abd propose to sub- 
Stulsiale Is, that, viewed as a whole, it 
tiy Opposite tendency, and is 
decidedly tiinical to what it occaston- 
ally undeitakes to defend. 

Thus, they. vhen a government is 
extolled, which is ¢ sev/hout ws os. with 
out nobles, without an heerarchiy, &C.;° 
‘Tiere is no reader, our eas ob- 
serve, * who would not wish for a fre. 
GuCRE FECUTTENCE of remarks distin- 
guished by such good seuse ond origi- 
pabty. The notions of Mr. Burke, on 


the contrary, are * ¢loguent insanity,’ 


hus a dives 


and ° hits tse ip! eS ij mbibe a mental pol- 
Son, thot will rende: them unworthy and 
unable toenjoy the puradive of renovated 
rational lide rty2*—" When a clergyman 
discovers a moerked contempt for the 
constitution and discipline of the church, 
whose emoluments he is receiving, and 
Whose Institutions he has solemnly 
pledged himself to observe; witha little 
formal reproof, he is extolled as a very 
model of * piety, liberality, impartiality, 
hristianity ;? as 
‘unlting together the picty of a Chris- 
lian, the learning of a scholar, and the 


See their review of a Wiltshire Cicthier’s 
excursion to America. 


manners of a gentleman ;’ and they do 
ali in their power te for ward the circu- 
lation of his works. On the other hand, 
when It is maintained by another minis- 
ter of the Church of itneland, * that the 
civil magistrate is justified not only in 
inst ituting and supporting ecciesiastical 
estab lishm nents, but also In restruning 
and punisaing the propagators of irreil- 
eious Opinions ;’ the notion is styied 
‘erroneous and unchristian 2? and when, 
with the fuilest demonstration of evi- 
dence and fuct, their favourite autbor’s 
principles are opposed, and his untair 
nethods of propagating them are une 
masked, ‘the pen talls from the hands’ 
of these Reviewers in extracting such 
animadversious; a learned and Chris- 
tian dignitary is most unjustly charged 
With using * epithets of which even Bil- 
lineseate would be ashamed ;’ some- 
thing Is elegantly introduced concern- 
ing Dr. Slop” andthe * swearing of our 
armies in Ficnders;? and the reader is 
assured, ‘that the first act of every 
purchaser, wil be to throw the work 
into the tire’t—To the same effect is 
their most ungualified and unbounded 
praise of the Lecturesof Dr. Campbell. 
Dr. Campbeil was a minister of a diffe- 
rent ecclesiastical est.blishment, and 
has laboured to depreciate the merit of 
curs by every method which learning 
und Ingenuity could devise. ‘In Eng. 
lund,’ he soys, *the civil and the reli- 
gious jurisdiction are made strangely to 
encroach on eech other’ And after a 
ereat deal ubcut our ‘civil penalties, 
the loss of hberty, &c. it is added, 
‘the tendency of this prostitution plain- 
ly is, by the law of im land, to make 
vord the institution of Jesus Christ, For 
ny Own —— ~ 1 do nat see how the di- 
wine commandment, in what regards. Its 
SpIvit, await and use, could be more 
cHectually abrogated.’ 
our polity, our critics affirm, ‘is des- 
cribed with eguad truth and precision’; 
Their procedure is perfectly similar 
in what more immediately respects civil 
polity. Doesa Christian writer honest- 
ly portray the enormities lately com- 
nitted by the representatives of the 
|} See Critical Revicw, Mav 1800, p. 18; 
June ‘1800, p. 169; March 1801, p. 329; and 
the subjects o} se critiques, 
| October, TS01, p. 198 
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Yet, this part of 
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French nation; lic is charged with ‘ ex- 
argerating their faults, and ¢ with po- 
litical prejudice.’* Does he enumerate 
the atrocious instances of tyranny under 
which the people of that nation have 
groaned; and ask, how, under such cir- 
cumstances, they can possibly talk of 
liberty ? Ele is referred far an answer 
to ‘those Englishmen, who, after a 
confinement in solitary cells, for nearly 
three years, on mere suspicion, could 
not obtain the trial they solicited, nov 
prosecute the parties by whom they 
had beenthus imprisoned.’} Does he, 
like a loyal British subject, express 
his admiration of a monarchical form 
of government! ‘A wise mun,’ he is 
gravely told, ‘knows that monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, have cach 
their advantages and disadvantages.’ 
Does he, in the fervour of honest pa- 
triotism, represent the love of our 
country as a sacred principle? These 
journalists sec ‘no reason for dignify- 
ing it with such a title,’ and caution 
him against excess in this attachment.§ 
The reflections of Mr. Bowles, a ccle- 
brated epee: of government, are ‘a 
tissue of follu and falsehood, with which 
no readers can be pleased, ‘* whose 
minds are not In a strange state in- 


deed.’ On the other hand, the reilec- 
tions of Mr. Flower, the well-known 
publisher of the Cambridge Intcill- 
gencer, represent things in their * true 
colours,’ and are written in ‘ language 
remarkably nervous and strone.’|} Some 


very handsome things are said of Horne 
Tooke; atheological epistle written by 
Mr. Wakefield is ‘sincerely recom- 
mended,’ and Bonaparte is almost del- 
ficd. He is ‘a character surrounded 
by such a blaze of intrinsic greatness.’ 
He has ‘deserved the fortune which 
was constantly his companion—proved 
himself worthy to hold the reins of 
sovernment; restored order to the 
country which he found distracted by 
priests, and fanatics, and banditii;’ in 
short, done nearly every thing that * can 
confer honour on the human character ; 


* June, 1797. 


- Movember, 1801, p. So7 
| Ibid, p. 338 
§ Febr uary, 18 2). 225. 
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and from so extraordinary a man, it is 
not,’ our critics add, * too much to ex- 
pect he will restore liberty to his coun- 
try!!% A very different character 
awalts our ex-minister, and his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Pitt is entitled * that fer- 
Sidious minister 3? and accused of * un- 
fraralleled meanness and baseness :?? the 
description is acquiesced in as just, that 
‘under his administration bigotry and 
malignity advanced with an accelerated 
progress, and every species of improve- 
ment, moral, intellectual, or political, 
scemed to become to him the object of 
Sear, of hatred, and of horrour;’ and the 
war is represented to have been sup- 
ported, ‘by the zdlest firetexts that 
Is this then, we 

sk, the laneuage of sober criticism ? 
sea the Kin: gy of Eneland, and a vast 
majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
and also of the British nation, been in- 
deed so infatuated as to continue at the 
helm of our public affairs, through a 
lone course of years, so profligate a 
character ? and has the renowned good 
sense of Englishmen so totally desert- 
ed them, as that they should expend 
their blood and treasure on ‘the zdlest 
piretexts that folly ever invented ©? 

gut let us trace the conduct of these 

teviewers towards two other denomi- 
rations ef men ;—Inlhidel philosophers, 
and the sincere adherents to the doc- 
trines of Christianity, and of the Chureh 
of England.—The common opinion, 
rrounded upen their own writings, and 
corroberated by every possible evi- 
dence, is, that these philoso phers hada 
considerable influence in preparing the 
way for the French Revclution. The 
Critical Reviewers, however, are of a 
different judgment. ‘ Modern philoso- 
phers have contributed,’ as J. Mounier 
‘justly observes, to spread among all 
classes the hatred of arbitrary power ; 
but philosophy has 20 connection what- 
ever With the circumstance which pro- 
duced the Revolution.’t+ And ‘if, in 
the caprices of a Rousseau and the wit 
of a Voltaire, there be a great mixture 
of indecency and irreligion, our acri- 

@ june, 1797; January, 
ruary, p. 189—195. 

** January, 1802, p. 25. 

+7 February, 1802, p. 154. 
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mony against them should in some 
dezree be mitigated, by a recollection 
of their effurts in favour of the victims 
of superstition and birotry, and their 
endeavours to introduce a proper detes- 
tation of religious intoferance and civil 
despotism.”* Even Dissenters incur 
the neg ‘asure of these Criucs by their 
ralust Infidels. “They cannot 


retract cheil censure ef woe Hall’s 


SCY Cl Ly 


sermon, fur his Inciscrim inate invec- 
: “s ; ee 7 a a ’ 
tives a? ains'! Atal de {Ss of different Cidss¢ Sy 

. set . “ta 
and bis confounding them with sects, 


who, striclly speaking, are no more In- 
fidels than bimselt.’t They are very 


angry with Mr. Fuller, because, ° spar- 
ing veither the hving nor the dead, he 
has aimed his deadliest blow at the In- 
fidel” They charge him with coniound- 
ine deism and atheism, and dolnag * in- 
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a Reed a e a ee i > 
*prylpe into the conduct of i Mauuis 
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and ‘ sittine in pucaement on toe cha- 
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eentiecness when another errr 
Characters passes under aie revicw 
Jhon, statements, substantiated, as to 
atl essertial particulars, by the fullest 
evidence of ficts, are *{ : 
al R«¢ Du 

Barcuel: the AZansoms of a deranged 
and adapted only 
projadices of the ‘houghtiess and 
wien d’\y Then, amidst these very ex- 
hortations to & nd.ur to which we have 
ailuded,is Mr.! 
ing out into the strongest faroxysms of 
jiass7on,’? and his most excellent and 
udmired werk, is said to be, ‘an object 
of fly fo all lovers of the Gosfi fy apd 
of contempt to every serious Dcist.’ 
Then, writers ave enthusiasts, fanatics, 
intolerant church bigots, or dangerous 
ps, all these cha- 
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minds 
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Schismaiics; OV, perha 
racters at once! Zhen, notoniy is mens’ 
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conduct pryed into, (which is ce rtainly 
ullowabie) but welives are fre quently 
assigned them, which stand in direct 
opposition to the.r Unilorm conduct and 
posit ve declarations, and which are la- 
bie to the severest reprehension, 
Daougicenninisnege other snstanors * their 
adduced, but ve will only notice onc 
more, which respects ecclesiasiical dis- 
Almost constantly, and in the 
most positive terms, they represent 
those whom they choose to style the 
Livangelical Clergy, as wally i 
of the Giscifline of the Church of Ei 
land ; or at best holding very dar nor ons 
onthe subject. This our crilics pro- 
fess particularly to have learned from 
the history, views, and conduct of Dr. 
Haweis.—But it would be not a little 
remarkable, were not inconsistency cha- 
‘acteristic of the Critical Reviewers, 
that an eminent writer whom they rep- 
rescnt as “a frincifal leader in this 
class” of Christians, is also stated by 
them to be “ xcalous fur the established 
thi igs, in Church and state,” 
nd much too severe arainst * Christian 
Sectaries, Deists, and Infidels.’’!/ It is 
also very wor th y of remark, that a lead- 
lng obrect f Dr. Haweis’s history Is, 
to ; tf - strict nolions on ecclestasti- 
ca! diseiidine maintained by Mr. Milner, 
whe mt! ese Critics gues a distinguished 
character? among “the Evangelical 
Ch ngyi? and to whose sentiments on 
this pointit may be safely affirmed, nine 
Niinisters whom they 
choose thus to designate, would sub- 
scribe. Mr. Milner and Dr. Haweis, 
they say, “ differ in their opinion of ec- 
clesiastical discipline. Dr. Hawels is 
an advocate for unlimited toleration. 
Mr. Milner, while he warnily vindicates 
tablishments, allows only of a telera- 
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tion to a very limited extent. Inl 
Iiaweis’s work, notice 1s frequently ta- 
ken of Mr, Miliner’s history; and his 
yarticular sentiments on establishments. 
we toleration 2vre combated.’*—And 


Y 
i 
yet, in the review of this very work, 
Dr. Llaweis’s notions of Church Disci- 
pline are held up as those of the Evan- 


velical Clergy! But notwithstanding 
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these statements, this same Mr. Mil- 
nery this * désitaguished ciuracicer among 
the Evanyctica. Cl ogy,’ as well as tue 
Jearned deleudcr oO bis principles, are 
charged with boldivg © ervoneous and 
unchristian oplulons,”? and treated with 
the wreatest severity by tt Review- 
ers, On account of their zealous np 
port of ecclesiastical establisiiments.”’ 

—Biutin defiance of ail this; in dcefi- 
ance of the eEXpress declarations of the 
2ymen who are tou 
of the conirove Clttelly 
between them ond such as plead tor ir- 
revularity; noGsiastandin the express 
testluiony of tue Reviewers themscives, 
that the principal leaders among these 
D vines are warnily attached to tie pie- 
sent order of things; and notwiths: and- 
ine the ubuse they receive from these 
Critics on account of that altach ment 5 
these same Critical Reviewers still per- 


cler S Cucnanated 5 


Psy subsisting 


sist in affirming, that tois class of Mii 
nisters despise the discipline of our 


Ciureh; they re aii them 
for being at the same time dufcferaue 
church bigots, and dangerous selieme- 
a Oe ¥/ es aes 
LiCSees Tommy Cry difierent Le iS We 
ready shew tbe Conduct 


Journalists with respect to Deisis and 


Persist 


Rl oie 
huve aie 


Wa 
Vil, 15 Oi these 


Atnelsts. Tis: Vv huve, nowever, a >reie 
son for their conduct. Phe “fears”? en- 
‘ Py »' 7 ' rr! eed 77 
tertained frome “ grench priucipics, , 
t ier t Vy ™ } ‘ "2 -. } 
and * fren Morais 2} 


as “ strange? and rica, 
fillad trust in D: vine 
idehiiy will never be- 
a very serious evilin the world :” 
whereas “* there son to 
feat, that tac tein de; ic V : WC] 
mons as Mr. Huail’s in defence of Chris- 


Llahilly, fi 5 2, , 19 CL Fg MICS uf 


They cherish %a 
Providence 
come 
much ren 


of such 


: 
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social life, and fieourahle to bigetry and 
infelerence.” is impartial and siucere 
Christian may pos sibly be of a difierent 
opinion; and may think the circulation 


’ 


of such a’work as the Critical Re 
hus been shewn to be, nmiust be hostric 
‘oO our Civil and Ev: clestaustical Kstcb- 

shments, as well as to geiulMc Chils- 


View 
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LApril, 


Lo the Editor o° the Christian Observer, 


SIR, 


Permit me, aS a Sinister oi the Gos- 


Pei, LWUOCNPICSs LO yOu iny Uiileie acd ide 
sues Mb Aitle 


tlratiokl tou S¢cV cia! p>: 5 


Jacobin Kkoview or J SRE ee aba Fourue 
aly ast, bee WallChe Une oth iors OG. that 
Work pope oul the CACLHCHCES Gt Q 
liiiie tract emtitic A Dialogue se- 


tween a Shinisser Lue Cuareh of 
ogiand ehd tis Parishioners, couceih- 


’ os “eee 
; niga Liberiyv vl 


Hie tie ; Choustig 
his Minisier.” db have tcarnt, as a brst 
prnacipie of my own Retiziou, aud [ 
have even diiigenuy teuget my Hock, 
thar Ministers (as the tract in aha 
says) being * appomted of God, ? “ian,” 
evidenti ‘iV, Cav biave HO PIGhtl WHhatcver 
* {oO Chang F ec God 5s appulBliMeni.” [ 


also agree a tue autiior of tiie tract, 
and with the Anu-Jecoun Reviewers, 
(jor these two parues und myscil seem 


of one mind on €very subsecc) that the 


foundulion of au the present scuisms of 
the Church bas been iaid in tie disbe- 
lief or thes most essential doctrine, “a 
doctrine’) wi Ach, as Is yusuy observed 
by the Reviewers, “IS as BeCesocry lo 
Sulvation aus any other articie of the 


Creed of © vvistians.”? 


Toc Anu-Jacobin Reviewer remar RSs 


SWe Go Ho recudect having Sech in 
Qiey Ww fern pubitCation, this slew oi the 
subypect.”? | iikewise unite with the 


AnueJdacobin in this sentiment; and J 
now address myself to the Christian 
Observer, in tue hope that 1 may tuduce 
be Conductors of it lo assist in promul- 
1 anew this ancient doctric of the 
Chrisuan Church, Lo Obilvion of 
which I scruple sot most confidently to 
assert, that the alarming increase of hLe- 
resy and irrcilyion, in the present day, 
is exclusively .o be reterred. 
The wriier of the tract in question, 
viom the Anu Reviewer so 
properly benours Ow account of it with 


eating 


Our 


Jacobin 


the name of “a Master in Israel,’ 
most happily ilustrates his sub ject by 
means of the following passage in a 


supposed dialogue between a Minister 
and his people 

“Minister. Did you ever hear of people 
choosirg their own father and mother—Doces 
not God choose them? 
“Answer, Ave, surely. 
















1502. ] 


“ Minister. Just so God does in his Church, 
and tuerefore in the words of St. Paul, I tell 
you, ‘though you may have ten thousand in- 
structers in Christ, yet have ye not many fa- 
thers; for im Christ Jesus 1 have begotten you 
through the Gospel;’ wherefore 1 beseech 
you, be ye followers of me.” 

A private Christian, as the Tract pro- 
ceeds to shew, Ougiat no more to icave 
his appointed pastor than a child ought 
to leave hisparent. ** The plea of edi- 
fication,’’ 1s, as those Reviewers appear 
to hold, in all cases a senseless pica; it 
shews, as they say, that a man * has 
a zeal for God whichis not according to 
knowledge.” “It converts the Church 
from a visible into an invisible body. 
And thus,” as they add, “is our an- 
cient and venerabie mother bercaved of 
her children,” “and the zeal even oi 
her own house bath eaten her up.” 

Jut excuse me, Siry,if at the mention 
of these affecting words; I mean the 
words, “ thus is our ancient and vene- 
rable mother bereaved of ber children,’’ 
i can no longer suppress my I[celings 
nor disguise my indignation at the in- 
consistency of those Anti-Jacobin Re- 
viewers, whom I have been aficcting to 
praise. I, Sir, ama Catholic; fama 
zealous old-fashioned Catholic Priest. 
I am a true descendant from St. Peter. 
Can the Anti-Jacobin deny it? Do not 
the Protestant Clergy derive their rights, 
such as they are, from us. How came 
the Protestants to separate from us? Was 
it not by following that very conduct 
which the Anti Jacobin now prohibits 
on pain of damnation ? The children at 
that time refused to follow their spiri- 
tual fathers. The people would not be 
bound to abide each of them by hisown 
appointed Parish Priest, though he was 
the Priest whem the Pope, or Chief 
lather of the Church, set over them ; 
and hence arose that most horrible of 
all schisms, which has been the purent 
of every other schism, I mean the Re- 
formation. 

We often hear of persons kicking 
down the ladder by which they rose ; 
and never was this observation more 
strikingly verified than in the case which 
fam now considering. The Protestants 
prevailed, by insisting on the right of 
private judgement. Those presump- 
tuous Reformers questioned the doc- 
trines; they examined the characters ; 
they even exposed the vices of the then 

Christ. Observ. No. 4. 
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regular Clergy. Whata schismatic 
and heretic was Luther in this respect ! 
and now, if merely a little trifling pre- 
ference is given to one preacher over 
another; if a man for the sake ofa 
better sermon, happens at any ume to 
step into any other than his own parish 
Churchy these foliowers oi Luther af- 
firm that the guilt of schism Is Incur- 
red, and that the wandering hearer im- 
mediately comes under Godad’s con- 
demiation. 

But it will perhaps be said the times 
are changed; that the Catholic clergy 
were wicked, and were also erroneous 
in their doctrine at the era of the Re- 
formation; but that now the clergy of 
the Church of England are altogether 
exemplary and orthodox But, Sir, I 
understand that this is the very point 
of which it is the object of the tract in 
question to forbid the examination. 
The tract teaches, that a priest isa 
priesi, and that because he Is a priest 
his doctrine cannot but be ecod, and 
edification Cannot fail to follow. I in- 
sist. therefore, that the Anti-Jacobin 
Reviewers are now branding that tenet 
as heretical, which ts the very tenet by 
which they rose. ‘* The principles of 
these double-minded men,’’ says the 
Anti-Jacobin, “are, as they necessari- 
ly must be, a bundle of inconsisten- 
cies.’ I say, that “the principles of 
the Antul-Jacobin are, as they necessa- 
rily must be, a bundle of inconsistén- 
cies.’ In short, I humbly venture to 
suggest, that the clergy of every Pro- 
testant Church are bound to let their 
doctrines and their characters be can- 
vassed by others as ours once were by 
them; and that since the event of the 
Reformation, the principle of blind 
Gbedience to the mere authority of a 
pricst, however mischievous may be 
his faith or scandalous his life, no long- 
er exists, except among us Catholics. 
The Protestants, who do not allow of 
any right of private judgment in this 
respect, are bound, as I conceive, to 
renounce the name of Protestants, and 
to return to that “ ancient and venera- 
ble mother, who has been” so long “be- 
reaved of her children.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
PETER O'LEARY. 
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Although we approve, in general, of 
ihe senumients of the writer of the pre- 
ceding letter, whom, though he calls 
himself Peter O’ Leary, we suspect to 
y staunch Protestant; we think 
t proper ta observe, that there is a 
sdnntety error to that which be oppos- 
es, we mean that of having itching 
curs, and of speaking evil of dignities. 
= are all in danger of mistaking that 
redif cation which is merely a ‘feel- 
> ol complacency on having our own 
seeseali sentiments confirmed. It 
may somctumes happen, that the very 
Yon whew. we turn our back, 
would be the most edifying to us; men 
naiuraily preferring those who soothe 
and confirm them in error, and dishk- 
ing angi who by disclosing their pare 
ticular faults, would ib acep re- 
nentance, the only solid foundations of 
‘ich and hope. 
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Fo the Eliter the Cirisce 
SIR, 
SINCE you aiford a place 
‘(ian Observer fora ¢ Ener. 
Reviews, I trust you will allow 
cere friend to your upacr 
an admirer of the ecneral 
work,to offer a few observations upon it. 
J conceive, Sir, that your underte’ 

ing may be 
following respects: afiord- 
ing that sort of pious and practical in. 
struction which is least connected 
with controversial Subjects. Fo own 
that I wish to sce an 

number of pieces of this sort. 
myself, Sir, made some 

on the state of religion in the world, 
having lived for some time in in. I 
am moreover the father of a iamily, 
and I am cesirous that when a fresh 
number of the Christian Observer en- 
ters my house, my children should find 
in it much of that sind of matter which, 
vhile it insome measure amuscs them 
uy Its novelty, may teach them that 
best of all wisdom, to fear God and 
keep his commandments. I am 
afroid of teaching them a dogmatical, 
a fastidious, or a self-conceited spirit. 
. am careful to give them a taste for 
giainness in their food; and I wish 
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their ceneral religious regimen to be 
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almost as simple as their diet. Still, in- 
deed, Ladmit that there are great truths, 
truths controverted by some, which it 
is of the last importance to teach; | 
conceive, however, that we all err 
more in faiiine to turn our knowledge 
to geod account—in knowing as if we 
knew not, than through the mere want 
of knowledve or incapacity to discern 
the treth. I have witnessed many con- 
troversies among religious men, and I 
have scen much evil, but little if any 
good result from them. May I take 
the liberty of guarding you, therefore, 
not only against too much controversy, 
properly so called, but even against 
treating important doctrinal topics in 
too polemical a spirit. 

It is true, indeed, in the second 
place, that your work may be also high- 
ly useful as the means of inculcating 
sound doctrinal divinity, and of point- 
iny out the errors of many of those 
pager performances on the subject 
of Religion, which constitute the very 

reed of the gay, the thoughtless, and 
the merely decent part of the Chris- 
tian world. We much needa Review 
ofstich Reviews as take part with those 
who teach alow standard of doctrinal! 
and practical Christianity; and I great 
ly rejoice in the prospect of good, in 
his respect, to be done by the Chris- 
tian Observer. But let me, however, 
add a word on this subject. I doubt 
whether your remarks on the Anti-Ja- 
cobin Review do not wear too much of 
a polemical aspect, and whether you 
do not go too far in charging its Con- 
ductors with being against Sfzritua! 
Relizion, as defined by the Bishop of 
Durham; when their words may be 

construed as objecting only to the term, 
and not to the thing. I do not mean 
to defend them even on this view ot 
the case; far from it; but merely to 
sugeest that we ought, in candour, al- 

ways pe ascribe the ‘best meaning to an 
adversary’s expressions which they 
wiji reasonably admit. I mention this, 
because I am anxious that your work 
should not degenerate intoa controver- 
sy with the Anti-Jacobin, or any other 
Review, and should thus produce that 
spirit which I have taken the liberty 
to deprecate 
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I moreover incline to think, that a 
fetter signed W. R., which cannot, 
{ know, be considered as conveying 
che sentiments of the Editors, but 
merely those of the correspondent 
himself, goes too far in its remarks 
arainst) Methedists and Dissenters. 
But I merely touch on these vpics. 

fhe spirit of kindness vi of pexce, is 
what I wish to inculcate; and ] hope, 
if I myself should ene ty some of 
vour readers, In any dezree to have 
srred, I shall experience that candour 
from them which 1] am claiming for 
others. 

A third way in which your publica. 
tion may be highly beneficial is, that 
of conveying political, and other infor- 
mation, in a religious spirit. Suitable 
rematks on the death of eminent per- 
sons, of whatever class; and well-tim- 
ed observations on public events: and 
hints on the political, as well as other 
duties of Christians, are also greatly 
wanted. We owe it partly to infidel 
sentiments, which I fear are crowing 
every day, and partly to the dread of 
that hypocritical and fanatical spirit 
which, under the reign of Cromwell, 
yroueht the use of rcigious lancuace 
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in common life, too much into con- 
tempt, that Providence Is so littl own- 
ed umong us, and that even the htc 
Rciigion which we have is so rarely 
brought into sight. 

That your work may be the means 
of advancing the knowledge both of 
the ope true God and of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, through the blessing of the 
Divine Spirit, is the sincere end earn- 
est wish of, 


Ours, &C we 
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We acknowledge ourselves mich in- 
cdebted to A. B for his very candid and 
Christian counsel; and we ber to as- 
sure him, that we shall always be desi- 
rous of following pfreace clways by alt 
means. We think itright, however, to 
take this occasion of renewing the ex- 
plicit declaration which, ia the conciuc- 
ing paragraph of cur Address to the 
Public, was made of ow; readiness to 
admit communications which should 
temperately discuss points whereon real 
Christians may differ in sentiment. 
without m aking ourselves responsible 
for all the opinions of our Correspon 
dents, 
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Gh, to Compose SOME Proper and judicie Us ah- 
sverov answers, every vear, to ull such new 
mid popular, or other cavils and objections 
rainst the Christian cae hyion, or Grabiist the 


ons Bsr : 
tchgion of Nature, as may scem best to de- 


serve an answer, cape cin! \ such as have ap- 


peared in the i nglish Language of Inte veurs 


“inst Christi: LbHy, The election of the 
crson, who ts to ve Called the Christian Audvo- 
ate isto take place annually on Christmas 

,or within sevcn days after. No one who 


has onee filled the office is to be re-e'ected. 


The SocreTy ror Promoiissc CurRis- 
Psy Kwowrepce distributed inthe vea 


Priest V's it istory oth wards Opinions CO 

vr Cheist, proposes to publish by subseriptio 
awork on tie Use of Sacred Jfistory, in tw 
volumes Svo. ‘wo Dissertations will be pire 
fined ;—the first, on the Authenticity of the 
History contained inthe Five Books cof Me 
ses, and in that of Joshua; the second, prov 
Ing, that the Books ascribed to Moses were 
actualiv written by him, and that he wrote 
them by Divine Ins piration ‘The great ob 
Ject of the work itself will be to she w, from ¢ 
Varicry of evidence, that the leading design o! 
the Holy S pirit, in the ~eneral tenor of the Sa. 


crea History, 1s to iMustrate, confirm, ana en. 
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force the great doctrines of Revelation, and to 
point out the special advantages attending thie 
node of instruction by historical jarration. 

An acquisition of great value to the Litera- 
ture of this country has been made, in the 
purchase of the great Labrary which belonged 
to the family of Van Fayel, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, for the University of Dublin. Our 
readers will conceive some idea of the extent 
of this collection, when thev hear that it con- 
sists of sixty-six thousand volumes, and that 
the present Library of ‘Crinity-College, vast 
as it appears, contams but 40,000. 

On the Ist of June will appear the first 
number of an elerant work under the tide of 
thibernia De ict a o OF, the Antrguities. Burl. 
INgS, Towns, andl Picturesque Scenery of Ireland, 
from Drawimes by Jo: IN Cia Ube NAtres, 

isq. to be engraved by Mr. Pirriucr 

A national work has been cominenced by 
Messrs. Pyxe and Natres, which is intend. 
ed to exhibit a Picturesque Delineation of the 
Arts, Agriculture, Manufactu: es, Lradces, aind 
Manners of the i Peapl eof Great Britain, taken 
from real life. It is to be published in month- 
ly numbers. 

Mr Hasna, of Bethlem Hospital, has in 
the press a Series of Reflections on the Construc- 
tion, Internal Economy, and Aforal Alanaze- 
arent of an Hospital for Insane Persons. 

A ‘Translation, by Sir Ricuarpd Hoare, 
Bart., is announced, of the Itinerary of Gi- 
raLpus Camprensis throug Wales in the 
vear 1188, illustrated with Views and Notes, 

descriptive of the several abbeys, castles, and 
other places mentioned in the Linerary. 

The BopLeran Liprary has lately receiv- 
ed two copies of the Cammua, or book of the 
Ceremonies of the Priests of Ava, of Pegu, 
and of Siam, in India, exactly similar to the 
copy brought to London by Major Symes, 
who, in 1795, made a voyage to Ava, in quali. 
ty of English: ambassador. 

An Ana alytical History of the Worl! is an- 
nounced, Ancient and Modern, upon two 
Maps, each six feet square, presenting at a 
single view the history and chronology of cach 
state. To be pul blished in six Monthly Num- 
bers, each contaming two sheets. 

The second volume of Dr. Garxtcry’s -In- 

nals of Philosophy, Chemistry, and the  irts, is 
in the aan and ‘will shortly be published. 

Mr. D. Turner, of Yarmouth, is engaged 
in natty a Synopsis of the British Fuci ; 
intended to comprise the Descripuicn and His- 
tory of every known species. 

Purpras, the most celebrated statuary of 
ancient Greece, Cer, at the expense of 
Pericles, a ci Joes sal statue of Ceres, at leu. 
sis. It survived the injurics of time, and was 
discovered in the ZViith century, by Sir 
George Wheeler, in its ancient situation. It 
has been lately purchased, by two gentlemen 
of jesus College, Cambridge, on their tra- 
vels in Greece, und is now coming to England, 
being intended by them as a present to the 
Univ ersity cf  Canibridge. 
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Counr RumForp has published some Ob. 
servations relative to the Means ef increasing the 
uantities of Heat obtained in the Cianbantion 
of Fuel. Vie recommends that fuei, instead of 
being employed to heat the room drectly, or 
by the direct ravs from the fire, siieuld be so 
placed a as to heat the back and sides of the grate, 
which must always be constructed of fire. 
brick or fire stone, which, when red-hot, 
sends off many more calorific ravs than even 
red-hot coal. The erates too should be shai- 
low, since a large mass of coals in the grates 
arrests the rays from the back and sides, and 
prevents them from coming into the room. A 
good and economical fire may however io 
kept in almost any grate, by merely lavings ¢ 
the bottom, and mixing wi ith the coal, balls of 
about 2) or 23 inches diameter, perfectly 
globular, made of fire-brick or fire-stone, well 
burnt. The fact has been lone known, that 
clays and seversl other poche pgs SUD- 
stances, when mixed with sea coal in ecrtain 
propor ‘trons, cause the coal to give out more 
heat in its exes than it can be mace to 
produce when it is burnt pure or unmixed, 
see SFfournals of the Royal Inst. Volt. 1, p 28 


as 
amet 


A very interesting paper immediately fol- 
lows that above-mentioned, written by the 


same indefatigable philosopher, On the Use of 


Steam as a Vehicle for reek | Heat from 
one place to another. “Vhe prin ciples laid down 
in this paper were brought forward in the 


Count’s VUlth Essay. The application of 


them to dving, brewing, cocking, &c. 1s here 
illustrated, Messrs. Gott and Co of Leeds, 
have erected a large dying house upon these 
principles, which sueceed so pertectly when 
applied to practice, that acopper contaming 
upwards of 1800 gallons is made to boil by 
steam in half an hour, whereas if would hard- 
ly be ag sible to make it boil in tess than an 
hour by the greatest coal fire that could be 
made, <A saving ef about two thirds of the 
quantity of fuet is besides hereby eficeted in 
the dving house of these gentlemen ; and as 
the heat communicated by steam can never 
exceed the mean temperature of boiling wa- 
ter by more than a very few degrees, the sub- 
stances exposed to ifs action can never be in- 
See four nals of th e Roy Inst. 

of I pp 34-—45. 

“Mie CrviksHaNK published a defence ot 
his new System of Che ‘mistry, in Nicholson’s 
hil, Journal. To this Dr. Priesriey has 
re eine Heis still the sealous aoa tor 
the deetrine of phlogisten, and calls upen Mr. 
Cruikshank to re-consider his hypothesis, and 
extend his examination to ali the other argu- 
ments advanced in favour of the phlogistic 
system, and against the decomposition of wa 
ter. 

In another communication addressed to Mr 
Nicholson, Dr Prigesrigry has detailed 
number of observations and experiments re- 


Jating to the pile of Volta, which scem to him 
favourable to the hypothesis 


of two clectric 
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sented itself: is religion in general necessary 
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fluids—the positive containing the principle of 
oxvgen, and the negative that of phlogiston. 
These united to water constitute the two 

kinds of air, viz. dephlogisticated and inflam. 
mable. He says they tend likewise to con- 
firm a conjecture advanced by himself many 
‘ears ago, respecting the similarity of the 
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electric matter and phlogiston, and, together 
with proper galvanic experimcnis, shew that 
the same substance elaborated from the ali- 
ment by the brain is the cause of muscular 


motion, the nerves being the most sensible of 


all electrometers. 


pte | 





"We are under the necessity, in consequence of the importance of the events Connected 


qvith religion, 


which have unex pecte, lly occurred towards the close of the month, to defer to a future Number 
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CONCORDAT. 
lire Counsellors of State, Portalis, Regnier, 
ind Regnaud (de Saint Jean d’Angely,) were 
introduced into the Hall with music playing 
and military honours. 
After reading the decree by which the Gov- 
‘rnment charged these three orators to pre- 
ent to the Legislative Body the convENTION 
made between the French Republic and the 
Holy See 
Portalis mounted the Tribune Trance, 
suid he, has been great in war; she has been 
<reat in peace; she ought now to consecrate 
the salutary institutions which are to secure it 
her. He reminded the Legislative body 
jiat the Catholic religion was at one time the 
revailing religion in France; the Constituent 
\ ssembly wished to reform its discipline ; it 
laced its property at the disposal of the na- 
on, and prescribed to its priests an oath 
hich produced a schism. From that period 
the French priests were divided into two 
classes, those who took the oath, and those 
‘no retused it ‘The minds of men were irri- 
tated, theological dissentions increased ; from 
liis confusion originated laws which bore tie 
narks of the circumstances that had produced 
them, and in which conscience was more or 
less oppressed. 
lt was in this state that things were, when 
he Government undertook to re-establish the 
A primary question pre- 


0 bodies of people? is it necessary to men? 
Whatever may be the degree of perfection . 

‘hich we are arrived, the multitude is mor 
struck with what is imposed on it by alee, 
han what is proved to it tobe right The 
a of a untyersal legislator is as necessary 
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to the intelligent as to the ph; iysical world. It 
is very necessary to be cautious of scparating 
a people from every thing that is a guide to 
men. Law, without morality, cannot subsist; 
law applics only to asingle action: religion em- 
braces the whole of a man’s lite: religion has 
meen ieee hot of practices that speak to 
the eyes. There are forms which true philoso- 
phy respects as much as pride disdains them ; 
itis by these forms that a religion addressing 
itself to the senses is popular. Religion has 
moreover need of discipline, for without rules 
what is there to hmder those who profess the 
same principles from separating and forming 
a multitude of separate systems of religion. 
It is by positive religions that men were in- 
duced to quit the forests, to unite and become 
civilized. Iti is religion alove that affords acon- 

solation for the inequality of rank, for chagrin 

and affliction, that collects, and rclieves from 
their fatigues, the inhabitants of an immense 
territory ‘Lhe Government could not, there- 
fore, hesitate to adopt an institution which 
makes the most essential truths the domains 
of the public conscience, which calms every 
mind, which calls all men to justice and hu- 
manity, and establishes equality among ail 
ranks. 

Some e persons would have wished for a reli- 
gion more conform able to our manners and to 
our ideas of liberty. If the strength of the 
law consists in its he eing feared, the strength 
of religion consists in its being believed, and 
belicf is greater in proportion as the origin of 
the dogma i is more remote Christianity has 
the sanction of time and the respect of nations, 
and though it is distingutshed into Catholic 
and Protestant, these arc only two branches 
from the same trunk. Christianity has civi- 
lized Europe; it has created a soctal disposi- 
tion in the countries where it has penetrated ; 
it connects itself with the progress cf the Arts 
and Sciences. 

It is connected with no form of government 
it is the religion not of one state, but of the 
world. Itis hoped that its abuses will be pre- 
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vented by establishing the priesthood without 
loaving it anv power of nomination, and by 
leaving it no other care than thatof preaching 
morahtv and religion. 

tn order to terminate the schism that reign- 
ed imthe church of France, it was ee 
eitiier to declare the chief of the state the 
chief of its religion—to create a theca pa- 
wiarch; and then it wonld be necessary to 
ehange the echgious system, which could not 
be done at allin the present circumstances, and 
could be done at no time without much dan- 
ever; or torecurto the chief of the universal 
church, whose authority may be reculated by 
the law of nations, without the necessity of 
war ov scandal among our: selves. It would be 
silly to te ar the renewal ofthe anc ient preten. 
sions of the Court of Rome. Its eliel, as a 


sovereign has only the respect, that weakness 
A “% head 


and relision inspire, to support him 
o . ‘ ’ . -* 
of the church, the clergs Prof tevance nave tre- 


cuently contended with him _and we sull re- 

* e 5 . . ™ So s 
eollect the declaration of 1632, which denied 
all temporal influence of the P ne. The cier- 


ey are to be paid: the Constituent \ss¢ mbiv 
ad consecrated that principle. In dectaring 
hat the Catholic religion ts that of the three 
become the 


wai ane 


& onsuls, it is not said that tt shall 
soverning religion; but only that 1€ shall be 
the relizion of those who govern, and who 
ought to have a religion tn Saxony the chief 
of the estate is Catholic, and the inhabitants 
ure Lutherans, By a provision of the corven- 
tion the Pope regards the purchasers of na- 
tional property as indefeasible pro; prictors, not 
that the Roman Pontiitis supposed’ more than 
any other pontiff to possess the right of dis- 
ee contracts, but to remove even tlie 


smatiest incuietude., The prohibition of mar-. 


ware tot the Clergy will, perhaps, raise objec. 
a Men ——— dito the divinity ought 
to be honours and to abstain from every 
Apc that oo sublect them to the suspicion 

corporal purity. The Catholic 
niires a constant labour and atten. 
t necessary to spare 


vorship re 
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agreement, and the Organic Articles of the 


Protestant forms of Worship, the tenor of 


which is herein aftermentioned, shall be pro- 

mulgvated and executed as laws of the Re. 

public. 

Convention beix - the French Government, and 
bis Toiiness Pope Pius VII exchanged the 

vetivar, an 9, ( September 10, 1801.) 


o),/ I 
<eJu f 


The Kirst ( vlof the French Republic, 

and his idoiness the Severewn Pontiff, Pius 
Viitth, have ne ior their respective pleni- 
potentiaries; 

The First Const, the Citizens Joseph Bo. 
naparte, Counsellor ot State; Cretet, Coun. 
seller of State; and Berimicr, Doctor of ‘Theo. 
loev, Guré of St. Laud @ Angers; having full 
pow 4 i 

His lioliness appoints his Eminence, Signor 
ifercules Gonsaivi, Cardinal of the Holy Ro- 
man Church, Dean of St. agatha, ad Sudbur- 
ram, his Secretary of State ; Joseph Spina, 
Arclibishop of Corinth, Domestic Prelate of bis 
Holiness, Assistant of the Pontifical Vhrane ; 
and father Coselli, Theologist of the Counsel 
of his Holiness, who have received tul! nowers 
for the purpose. 

Who, having exchanged their full powers, 
have executed the following Convention : 


Convention between the French Government, and 
his Holiness, Pius VII. 

‘he Government of the Republic acknow. 

ledges, that the Catholic Religion, Apostolie 

and Roman, is the Religion of the great ma- 


jority of French citizens. 


His Holiness also acknowledges, that this 
religion has derived, and is likely to derive, 
the greatest advantages and lustre from the 
establishment of the Cath olic Faith in France, 
and from the “i uicular profession of it, by the 
Consuls of the Republic. 

They, therefore, after this mutual acknow- 
ledrment, made as well for the interest of re- 
as forthe support of the internal tran- 
» have agreed 


ligion, 
quillity of their respective states 
as follows : : 

Art. 1. The Catholic Religion, Apostolic 
and Roman, shall be freely exercised in 
France Its worship shall be publie, but in 
confornnty to such regulations of police as 
Government shall judge necessary for the 
peohe tranquil “fs 

2 "There shall be made by the Holy See, 
concert with the G ns 2 new division 
of French dioces 
3}. His Holiness shail declare to those who 


a), 


have now ne rank of French Bishops, that he 
confidently expects from them 
socrifiees, even that of their Sees, forthe sake 
of peace and unity. Aiterthis exhortation, it 
thev shall refuse to make this sacrific eC, which 
the interest of the Charch requires (a refusal, 
which, however, his Holiness does not ex- 
pect,) othar persons shall be provided for the 
vovernment of the Bishoprics, constituted bj 
the new civision of Sees, in the following man- 
her: : 
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4, The First Consul of the Republic shail 


within three months after the publication of 


pis Heliness’s bull nominate to the Archbi- 
shoprics and Bishoprics of the new division; 
and his Holiness will confer the canonical 

stitution according to the forms establis} ve 


with regard to France before the change of 


its YS ernmen t. 

The nomination to the Bi shoprics which 
“hall afterwards become vacant, shail be also 
made by the First Consul; and the canonical 
nstitution shall be confirmed by the Moly See, 
as in the foregoing article. 

6. The Bishops, before they enter upon their 
functions, shall take before the | First Consul 
in person, the oath of fidelity, which was in 
use before the change of government, expr eSs- 
ad in the following terms: “I swear and pro- 
mise to God, upon the Holy Evangelists, to 
preserve obedience and fidelity to the govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of the 
French Republic. I also promise to have no 
correspondence, nor to assist-at any councilor 
eabal, either within the country or out of it, 
that shall be contrary to the cause of the pul- 
lic tranquillity ; and if in my diocese, orci: 
where, I shail learn of any oped or machina- 
tions prejudicial to the state Pshali inform the 
government of it.” 

The clerry of the second erder shall take 
the same oath before the civil authorities ap- 
pointed by the Government. 

8. The following prayer shall be recited, 
at the end of divine service, in all the Catholic 
churches of Vrance, 

Domine, salvain fac R epublic am ! 

Domine, peor os fac Consules! 

The Rishons shall make a new division 
ef parishes in their dioceses, which shal) how- 
ever not be conclusive till it has received the 
consent of the Government. 

10. The Bishops shall name the Curés. 
Their choice must however be agreed to by 

> Government. 

il. The Bishops may have achapter in their 
Cathedral, and a seminary for their diocese, 
without the Government being bcund to en- 

low them 

12 All the Metropolitan, cathedral, paro- 
hial, and other churches, that have not yet 
seen disposed of, shall be placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Bishops. 

13 His Holiness, for the sake of peace, and 
‘he happy re-establishment of the Catholic re- 
gion, declares that neither he nor his suc- 
cessors shall trouble in any manner the pos- 
sessors of ecclesiastical property that has been 
alenated, and that consequently the owner- 
ship of the said property, together with all the 
revenues and rights attached to it, shall re- 
ain with the said possessers or those to 
whom they have transferred it. 

14. The Government will secure a suitable 
srovision to the Bishops and Curés whose dio- 
ceses and parishes shall be marked out b= the 
wew division 

15. The Government shall take measures 
Opermit those French Catholics, who shall 


be so disposed, to form establishments and 
foundations in fayour of the churches. 

16. His Holiness acknowledges in the First 
Consul of the French Republic the same 
rights and prerogatives which the ancient Go- 
vernment possessed with him. 

17. It is agreed between the contracting 
parties, that in case any of the successors 
of the First Consul, now being, should not 
be a Catholic, the rights and prerogatives 
mentioned in the above article, as well as 
the nomination of the bishoprics, shall be 
regulated with respect to him by a new con- 
vention, 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Pa- 
ris in the space of forty davs. 

Done at Paris the 26th Messidor, of the 
9th year of the Republic. 


(Signed) Joseru BoNAPARTEeE. 
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of the Government 
No individnal e stolic nuncio, legate, &¢ 
Mall be permitted to exercise their functions 
in France but with the consent of the Govern 
ment, and in a manner conformable to th 
liberties oft he Gallican Church. 

The Natienal Council, or Diocesan Synod, 
shall not take place without the consent of G 
vernment. 

The Council of State shall take cognizance 
of disturbances caused by the ministers in the 
execution of their functions, or of other per- 
sons against them. 

Bishops may add to their titles the qualiii- 
cation of Crtoyen, or Afonsieur, 

No man can be named a Bishop but e 
Frenchman, aged at least thirty years, having 
an attestation of his morals delivered by a Bi- 
shop, and after an ¢ bie of his dvctrine 
by a B:shop and two Priests 

Bishops may not quit their Sees withent 
permission of oe I} rst Consul, 

The Clergy in reneral shall wear black 
clothes, the ‘Bis! shops viclet coloured stock 
ings. 

Vhere shall be a Liturgy and a Catechism 
for the French Church. 

The new Calendar, which begins at the 
Autumnal Equinox, is preserved. The names 
of the davs shall be as in the ancient calendar 
Sunday shall be the day of rest for the Public 
Functionaries. 

There shall be ten Archbishoprics, and hit: 
Bishoprics. 

The allowance of the Archbishops shall be 
fifteen thousand livres annually, of the Bishops. 
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who is not 25 years of age, and possessed of 
50U livres annual revenue. 

Phe Curés shall reside in their parishes. 
Pricsis, who do not regularly belong to any 
diocese, shall not officiate 

No other holydays, except Sundays, shall 
be kept without the consent of the Govern- 
Mei 

Phe belis shall only be rung for divine ser- 
vice. 

‘Tie Bishops shall visit every year a part of 
their diocese ; the whole every five years. 

No religious ceremony sholl take place out 
of the teniples, in those towns, where there 
are temples dedicated to the dierent forms 
of worship. ‘Khe same temple shali be conse- 
erated only toone form of worship. ‘Phe nup- 
tin) benedictions shall be only given by the 
clergy to those who have been married by the 
civil officers. 

France is divided into ten Archbishoprics ; 
that of Paris contaming eight Bishoprics; that 
if Maines containing seven; Besancon, five ; 
Lyous, four; Asx, four; ‘Toulouse, five; Bour- 
deaux, three; Bourges, three; Tours, seven ; 
and Rouen, four. Making, in the whole, ten 
Archbishoprics, and fifty Bishoprics. 


Substance of the Organic Articles of the Prates- 
tant Religion —First Chapter 

No person shali exercise the ministerial 
functions but a Frenchman 

The Protestant churches and their ministers 
shall have no connection with any foreiga 
power, 

The ministers and their communities shall 
prav for the prosperity of tue French Repub- 
lic, and the Consuls. 

No doctrine, nor alteration of doctrine, shali 
be published ortaught, without being first au- 
thorized by tbe Government 

ihe Council of State will take cognizance 
of the designs of Ministers, and all dissensions 
that Muay arise among them. 

Tie maintenance of the Ministers shall be 
provnied tur, wherever the property and obla- 
tons of the communities fall short. 

ye oe arucies for the liberty of foundations, 
in whe organic laws of the Catholic worship, 
shutlbe cominon to the Protestant churches. 

here sre to be two seminaries, one in the 
es. of Fiance, for the instruct.on of Ministers 
of the Confession of Augsbourg ; and the 
other at Geneva, for the reformed churches. 
‘Lie professors ave to be named by the First 
Consul, and no Muauster to be appointed with- 
out acertficaie of his having studied in the 
scimary of is religion ‘The rules for the 
covernment of these seminaries to be also 
se‘ticd by the Government. 


Second Chapter.— Reformed Churches. 


the Retormed Churches of France shall 
pave Pestors, locai Consistories, and synods, 
here ohail be a Consistorial Church for 


eyo.) OUUY souls of the same communion, Five 
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Consistorial Churches shall form the district 
of a Synod. 

The number of the Ministers, or Pastors, 
in the same Consistorial Church, cannot be 
increased without the authority of govern. 
ment. 

The Pastors cannot resign without stating 
their motives to Government, which shall ap. 
prove or reject them. 

The title of election shall be presented t 
the First Consul for hie approbation. 

All the Pastors now in exercise are prov: 
sionally contirmed. 

Each Synod shall be coinposed of a Pasto: 
and a Notable ef each church. The Synods 
shall superintend the celebration of worship, 
and conduct of ecclesiastical affairs, and al! 
their decisions shall be submitted for the ap 
probation of Government. The Synods cannot 
assemble until they shall have received the 
permission of Government, and no Synodal 
Assembly shall last more than six days. 


Substance of the Organization of the Churches of 
the Confession of Augsbourg. 

The churches of this confession shall have 
Pastors, local Consistories, Inspections, and 
General Consistories. 

The Pastors and Consistorial churches shali 
be subject to the regulations prescribed for 
the retormed Pastors and churches last men- 
tioned. The churches of the Confession ot 
Augsbourg shall be subordinate to the In- 
spections. Five consistorial churches shall 
form an inspection, which is to assemble onl; 
by permission of Government. Each Inspec 
tion to choose an Inspector, and two Laymen 
of such choice to be confirmed by the First 
Consul. 

‘here are to be three General Consistories 
one at Strasburgh, for the Protestants oi 
Augsbourg, of the departments of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine; a second at Mentz, for 
those of the departments of the Sarre and 
Mont-Tomnere ; and the third at Cologne, fo: 
those of the departments of the Rhine, Me 
selle, and Roev. 


Such are the principal laws whic! 
regulate the re-establishment of Chris- 
tianity in France. We shall offer a fev 
brief remarks upon this new religious 
constitution. 

The first impression which it must 
undoubtedly make upon every serious 
mind will be that of joy. No person, 


who venerates the holy name by which 
we are called, wili hear without exulta- 
tion that at length the Lord’s Day is to 
be again honoured as a day of rest, and 
the religion of Christ, though under an 
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indeed an affecting and melancholy 
spectacle to the Christian world; it 
has been an example, pregnant with 
dreadful consequences to mankind, to 
behold one of tie principal nations of 
}iurope deliberately casting off the 
yoke of reiigion, and by a public act 
renouncing the authority of Jesus 
Chris: as its Lord. Had such an apos- 
tate nation established itself in tran- 
quillity, and flourished in prosperity, 
this event would, though without any 
just reason, have shaken the attach- 
ment of many of the present friends of 
Christianity, and given occasion to her 
enemies to blaspheme. We may re- 
mark however, that hitherto the cause 
of infidelity has had little reason to 
triumph, or that of Christianity to be 
ashamed. For the act of renouncing 
the Christian faith has been succeed- 
ed by crimes and vices, cruelties 
and massacres, prostitution of public 
principle, and general profligacy of 
manners, hitherto unexampled in the 
civilized world. It was a tribute of 
respect paid to Christianity to extin- 
guish her light before such deeds of 
darkness were committed, as_ have 
since polluted France. Future legis- 
Jators will learn upon political grounds 
to reverence an institution, the de- 
struction of which has been so dread- 
fully injurious to civil society. The 
experiment has been solemnly made 
of substituting philosophy in the room 
of religion, and such have been the 
consequences, that in the short space 
of eight years it has been judged, even 
by philosophers themselves, absolute- 
lv necessary for the happiness of man- 
kind to dethrone the idol they had 
erected, and to re-establish that reli- 
gion which they had abolished. The 
return of order, of public tranquillity, 
oi reason, in I’rance, is accompanied 
by the return of religion as their natu- 
ral ally. 

But while we rejoice in this public 
honour paid to Christianity, we cannot 
fuil to observe the characters of the 
men who pay it, and remark the mo- 
tives by which they are influenced; 
itsfaction is nota little damp- 

rcumstauce. For whoare 

now stand forward as the 
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panegyrists of religion, and propose to 
re-establish Christianity? Are they 
sincere disciples of Jesus Christ? Are 
they influenced by a love of the truth: 
Have they renounced their infidelity ! 
Do they acknowledge the divine origin 
of Christianity ? No, it is but too evi- 
dent that the principal actors in this 
dramaare mere statesmen, who regard 
religion only as a political engine. 
Their orator seems anxious to discover, 
through the flimsy veil of respect he 
casts over Christianity, the reasons upon 
which alone he recommends it. It 
teaches men to respect the laws; for 
without morality law cannot subsist. 
It promotes civilization—it affords a 
consolation for the inequality of ranks 
—it connects itself with the progress 
of the artsand sciences. On these ac- 
counts its forms are to be respected 
even by philosophy; for itis by forms 
religion, addressing itself to the senses, 
becomes popular. The Christian sys- 
tem is to be preferred to others, be- 
cause it has the sanction of time, and 
the respect of nations. Belief is stron- 
ger in proportion as the origin of the 
dogma is more remote. Trom such 
men, and upon such grounds, what can 
be expected! When infidelity becomes 
the patron of Christianity, what may 
not be feared! 

Throughout the whole of this poli- 
tical establishment, a jealousy of the 
instrument which it is necessary to 
employ, and an endeavour to use it as 
an engine to strengthen the state, are 
strikingly apparent. All the power 1s 
most cautiously lodged inthe hands of 
government. The Chief Consul ts to 
appoint the Bishops and Archbishops ; 
and though these are to nominate the 
inferior Clergy, vet their nomination 
must be approved by Government. 
The salaries of all ecclesiastics are to 
be paid by the state—so entirely will 
the Ministers of religion be the crea- 
turesof Government. Nay, the Bishops 
and Clergy are retained by an oath to 
inform their rulers of any plot or ma- 
chination against the state, of which 
they may hear. Should auricular cone 
fession be sti!l practised, it may be 
found a very convenient political in- 
strument. It is not dificult to con- 
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ccive what kind of men will become 
the Ministers of Religion, and what 
ends they will be required to answer. 

= rejoice in the tojeration allow 
ed. or pernaps we might say in the es- 
siniiels wae granted, to the Lutheran 
and Calvinisuc Churches. Protestants 
are Dumerous In” several 
lrance, and were connived at of late; 
though, since the revecation of the 


edict of Navtz, they have not been 
publicly recognised. But the cold and 
yealous policy which every where 


watches them, and guards against them 
as toes, forbids us to hope much from 
the induigcuce they are to receive. 
No decitrines are to be taueht by them 
without beine first authorized by Gov- 
ernment. Phe Council of state is to 
tale cognizance of the designs ol their 
Ministers. and of all dissensions that 
arise amone them. The number 
Ministers is notto be 
the authority of 
No person can be clecied a 
Minister without the approbation of 
the Kirst Consul. No person can ol- 
fictate usa Minister who bes not a cer- 
tificate of having studied in the 
seminary eppoimed for 
undera ed by % 
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tive influence of Christian principles 
would pot meet with as determined re- 
sistance from the present Catholic 
Chief Consul of France, as they did of 
old from the heathen [Emperors of 
Rome. The Matometan proclama- 
tion of Buonaparte, in Egypt, cannot 
fail to come to remembrance, while 
the edicts of the First Consul,ip France, 
in favour of Chrisuanity are promul- 
gated. 

One remark on this subject will, we 
trust, force itself upon the mind of 
every Briton who reads this conven- 
tion; a remark in the truth of which 
we are happy to believe our cissenting 
brethren will cordially unite with us. 
liow much more extensive and com- 
plete the toleration, how much supe- 
rior in all respects the religious hiber-— 
ty, granted under the English consti- 
tution. Happy state! thy Ministers are 
independent; thy worship is free. 
‘Phe sacred rights of conscience are re- 
spected, end even the fullest indul- 
allowed to sectarics under thy 
mild dominion What phrensy could 
so Infatuate Britons as to expect a pur- 
er liberty from tbe violent and bloody 
hands of av infidel revolution. 

In present re-establishment of 
the Catholic Religion in France, we 
cannot but observe with suing the 
humiliation of Popery—a severe blow 
is given to Antichrist even whic his 
powcr is raised from annihilation. The 
sun of Popery vises again in France, 
shorn cf its beams. The pomp of the 
Church, the wealth its establish- 
ment, the numbers of its retinue, the 
extent of it power, are withdrawn. 
We behold in their room a poor Cler- 
gy, without splendour or influence, 
controlied and directed on every side 
by the secular powers. Babylon is 
fallen! We wonder and adore. 

It will be readily supposed, upona 
survey of the whole, that there is no 
reason to augur well concerning the 
progress of real Religion in France, in 
consequence of the present re-estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The sala- 
ries of the Clergy are said to be scarce- 
ly sufficient for a maintenance, and 
their degraded wae will render them, 
itis to be feared, mean and selfish in 
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their views, and dependent upon the 
opulent part of their flocks. Itis the 
character of Popery to derive its influ- 
ence, not from the exhibidon of truth 
to the understanding, but from the ima- 
gic of ceremonies, or the blind devotion 
of ignorance. ‘The Clergy will labour 
to re-establish their power through the 
medium of religion. If we are not mis- 
taken in our conjecture, there will soon 
be a struggle between infidelity and 
superstition, and France will again be 
divided between bigots and atheists. 

How the struggle may terminate we 
do not conjecture. But we fear that 
true Religion will gain little by the pre- 
sent change. When we cail to mind 
the proofs of an Anu-Christian conspi- 
racy adduced by Aboé Barruel, and re- 
flect on the characters and past conduct 
of the individuals who are enabled by 
the present Concordat to direct and 
control the public instruction of France; 
we fiod it difficuit to repress the rising 
apprehension, lest the rce-establisament 
of religious forms in that country should 
only serve to give a wreater facility to 
the execution of those purposes of in- 
veterate hostility which, we may be as- 
sured,infideis will ever entertain against 
the Christian faith. 

ENGLAND. 

A bill has wid somney nail during the 
present month, into the House of Com- 
mons, by Sir William Scott; the object 
of which Is to amend and render more 
effectnal the act of the 21st of Hen- 
ry VIII. entituled, “ Spiritual persons 
abridged from having pluralities of liv- 
he, and from taking of farms, &c. The 
jiowing is an outline of its principal 
provistons, VIZ. 


} 
; 
f 
il 


It repeals that part of the above act which 
restrained the Clergy from taking farms, or 
buying and selling ce: vattle or corn for gain. It 
permits an Incumbent, when the house of re- 
sidence is insufficient, to hire, with the B sishop’s 
consent, some fit and sufficient house wherein 
to reside, either in his own or another parish, 
it appoints, that an incumbent absenting him- 
Self from bie benefice, without such cause as 
is declared by former acts to be a sufficient 
excuse for absence, for three months or more, 
either together or at several times, in any one 
vear, shall be liable to prosecution at common 
law; and shall be mulcted for an absence of 
not less than three, nor more than six months, 
in one-fourth of the vearly yalue of his bene- 
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fice ; for an absence of not less than six, nor 
more than eight months, in one third ; of not 
less than eight, nor more than twelve mor hs, 
one half; and for a year three-fourths ; ) «tof 
the fine to go to the informer, and the remain- 
der to be disposed of us the uct directs — It 
confirms the former exemptions from the pe- 
nalties of non-residence, and makes famher 
exemptions in favour of persons helding a va- 
ricty of enumerated offices: it gives to the 
Bishop a power, in certain cases, of granting 
to anv lacumbent, on aplication being made 
to that effect by petition, of the allegaiteons in 
which the Bishops may require proo',a becuse 
of non-residence, which shall be a protcc.on 
against all suits at law; and alse a power of 
revoking the same at his discretion, ‘T. ose 
cases are, Ist The sickness or mifirmits fhe 
Incumbent himself, his wife, or child: 2a. 'he 
want of a sufficient house of residence, provide 
ed the same be not +. wing te the neglect of the 
Incumbent: Sd. The Ine umb ent having ahouse 
of his own, or of some relation within his pa- 
rshoin which be mav choose to reside: and 4th, 
Wien the Incumbent on a benelice of small 
value serves as curate elsewhere, providing at 
the same time to the Bishop’s satisfaction for 
the service of his own parish kt g es to the 
Bishop a eareins ‘y power of granting to any In- 
cumbent, in 2!] cases not enumerate nd, a license 
of non-residence, provided the application for 
stich lieense be recommended by the Archdea- 
con, and the license be allowed by the Arch- 
bishop. It directs, that the nature and crreum- 
stance of each case, and the reasons for grant- 
ing the license, as well as everv license and 
every heboeeaganak of a lie nse, be ente red ina 
book, which shall be we n to any one’s inspec- 
tion on paying one shilling; and it spies rS a 
copy of them to be publicly read in the parish 
church. It gives also to the Bishop a power 
of requiring the resulence of a ny non-resident 
Incumbent, and of sequestering, in case of non- 
compliance, the profits of nis benefice ; and if 
ay Incumbent continue for three years under 
such sequestration, his benefice becomes ipso 
rilows to the Clergy a right of 
appeal to the Archb shop whenever they think 
themselves aggrieved by the Bishop’s refusing 
or st a license, or compelling them to 
reside. And lastly, it requires all Incumbents 
to take an oath to reside on their livingss, unless 
tlicir residence shall be legally dispensed with. 

The meaenitude of the change which 
the above Bill, if passed into a law, must 
necesearily produce in the relative situa- 
tion of the Clergy and Laity of this 
country, and its consequent effect on the 
general state of Religion, will be a suffi- 
cient reason for our considering i its pro- 
visions at some length. 

The act of Henry VIIT.imposed seve- 
ral harsh and unnecessary restrictions 
on the Clergy, and we therefore heard 
with satisfaction that measures were to 
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be taken in Parliament for removing the 
inconvenience. But the evil of noa-re- 
sidence, which, according to the Bishop 

fRochester, has grown toa most gigan- 
tic size in‘the present day, seems no less 
to require a legislative remedy, and we 
should have rejoiced had the former 
object been combined with regulations 
calculated to ensure the future resi- 
dence of the great bedy of the Parochial 
Clergy. 

On perusing the 
ever, we have been led to doubt, not- 
withstanding the advantages which 
through the laudable zcal of many of 
the present Bench of Bishops it may be 
tainly expected to produce; whether it 
may not ult imately tend to increase the 
evil of non-residence, (en wil hands ac- 
knowlcdged to be one of the first mag- 
nituce ) to an indefinite extent. The 
Bil, without attaching to the supe iad 
Clergy any distinct responsibility, or 
lowing of any appeal from their decis- 
ion, grants them an unlimited power of 
dispensing with the residence of paro- 
chial Incumbents, and of placing them 
beyond the jurisdiction of lay courts. 
We should have rejoiced, indeed, t 
have seen the Bishops armed ih i a 
strong concurrent power of enforcing 
residence, because we feel a persuasion 
that, generally spe: king it could not be 
place d in better hands ; ; but we cannot 
contemplate, without some apprehen 
sion, the virtual transfer of the whole 
power of enforcement in this instance, 
from the courts of law, the natural guar- 
dians of the p se aoainst the malcon- 


duct of all persons discharging public 
offices, to the dio ocesans exclusively, and 
thet under civcuinstances very uncon- 


genial to the spirit of the constitution. 
Phe question oi residence, or non-resi- 
dence, involves the interests of another 
panty besidcs the Incumbent; yet the 
Bill does not require that any one else 
sould be heard, or even that previous 
nouce of his application to the Bishop 
for a license should be given to the 
parish; but on his ex-farté evidence 
alone, the Bishop is authorized to de- 
cide. Is not this an unwarranted trans- 
fer into the hands of an individual of 
the suardisnship of the interests of the 
parish by whom the Incumbent is paid, 


and to whom he owes, in return, the 
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present Bill, how- - 
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punctual performance of his proper du- 
ties? Vhe parish pays the lucumbent 
his tithes; orif it refuses, the zron-Aand 
of the law is very unceremoniously, 
though justiy, extended to force its 
compliance ; but, by the Bishop’s h- 
cense,it is lable to be deprived of every 
means of obtaining from the licumbent 
the performance of his engagements. 
Were the Bishops by distinct provi- 
sions made duly responsible for the exer- 
cise of the discretionary power intrusted 
to them, many objections to the present 
Bill would be removed.* Sed quis cus- 
todiet ifisos custodes? We all know the 
force of the principle of esfirit du corps. 
This principle generates in all men a 
more lively perception of the rights, and 
aless acute feeling of the duties of their 
particular profession; and the Clergy 
are certainly as open to its influence as 
other bodies. Besides, it never can be 
a wise policy to make men the ultimate 
7 udgves in a case which may possibly be 
their own. A Bishop may himself be 
obnoxious to the charge of neglecting 
the duty of residence. With what pro- 
pricty, then, can he refuse applications 
for a similar indulgence, or enforce, by 
his episcopal monitions, the residence 
of his Clergy? One Bishop, forinstance, 
may possess a professorship at Cam- 
bridge, and a benefice in Leicestershire, 
and yet reside in Westmoreland. How 
shall he interpose to censure for neglec 
of residence the Clergy of his diocese - 
Another Bishop may choose to visit fo- 
reign countries, perhaps from motives 
of curiosity. With what feelings would 
his chancellor set about exercising a 
discretional power of coercing the non- 
resident Clergy of his non-resident Bi- 
shop! It may appear invidious toinstance 
cases which may be only the exceptions 
of a gencral rule; but we disclaim any 
intention of thereby implicating the pre- 
sent body of Bishops in a charge of in- 
attention, It is not so much the imme- 
diate as the future and more remote 
consequences of the measure which we 


* In much of what follows we have availed 
ourselves of a very able pamphlet entitled 
“ Observations on Dr. Sturges’s Pamphlet re- 
specting Non-residence, &c.”” for which we 
feel ourselves much indebted to the ingenious 
author. We have, in some places, givels 
merely an abstract of his remarks. 
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dread. In short, we fear, whatever 
degree of temporary vigour the present 
Lili may give to the discipline of the 
Church, that even in its common and 
ordinary operation, it may gradually and 
ullimately produce a system of general 
relaxation with respect to non-residence, 
which must prove of material detriment 
to the Church, and to the interests of 
teligion. For our part, we ave of opin- 
ion, that the exemptions already exist- 
ing, when modified with a view to the 
rectification of abuses, are us extensive 
as they ought to be made. Weare far 
from feellng the force of those urgu- 
ments for pluralities and non-residcnce, 
which are drawn from the very small 
value of a great proportion of our bene- 
fices; nor do we think they ought to 
weigh for one moment, with a British 
vaslia ament, Whose first and paramount 
ani to the community is to em- 
pley the ample means they possess in 
making due provision for its spin itual in- 
terests by appointing adequate incomes 
lor the Clergy. No one will deny that 
a laborious resident Clergy are an im- 
mense blessing to a country; and the 
effects produced by such a Clergy on 
the manners of the Scotch and of the 
Swiss furnish a strong proof of this. It 
cannot be alleged, that our poverty Is 
such as not to admit of a competent 
provision to the ministers of Religion ; 
neither can it be alleged, that the gene- 
ral state of manners does not require 
extraordinary legislative interference in 
removing every real obstacle to the uni- 
versal vesideace ofthe parochial Clergy. 
We cannot concur with some indi- 
viduals in regarding the promotion of 
science, or the gratification of curiosity, 
as grounds on which a parish priest 
can be vindicated in neglecting the 
most important of all human bathus, 
the care of the souls of his parishion- 
ers—interests which-ought to be far 
dearer to him than those of science or 
literature. The neglect of those inter- 
ests, no degree of Hterary or philoso- 
phical attainments can compensate, 
and their promotion is a far more en- 
nobling pursuit than “surveying the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the state- 
liness of temples, making accurate 





measurements of the remains of an- 
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cient grandeur, or forming a scale ot 
the curiosity of modern art; collect- 
ing medals or collating manuscripts.” 
To these pursuits we would allow their 
due commendation, and to those who 
engage in them, our due tribute of re- 
spect as public benefactors ; but while 
we consider the scriptures as the only 
safe rule of practice, and the obligations 
of morality as binding on the conscien- 
ces of men, we must be of opinien that 
a parish priest ought cither to relin- 
quish the awful charge and respon- 
sibility which he has taken upon him- 
sell, or make every other pursuit, 
however gratifying to his taste, or ad- 
vantageous in point of emolument, sub- 
ordinate to this great duty which he 
lias solemnly undertaken to perform ; 
viz. feeding the fiock of Christ, whereof 
he professes the Holy GAost to have 
made him overseer.* ‘This is a pur- 
suit in which his path is clearly mark- 
ed out by the great shepherd of the 
sheep; and which is in itself more dig- 
nhificd and important than any other. 
Behold! ye are fellow workers with 
Christ; ye are ambassadors for God; ye 
are the ministers of reconciliation be- 
tween God and man. Blessed are they, 
who, feeling the importance of their 
high and hoiy calling, devote them- 
selves to the right discharge of its du- 
ties! made instruments of diilusing 
the knowledge of God and of Christ, 
they shall have many for their crown of 
ny and rejuicing in the great day ef ac- 
‘count, Having turned many to right- 
eousness, they shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament andas the stars, 
for everand ever. And even if their - 
labours of love should have failed of 
success, yet 7s their yudgment with the 
Lord and their reward with their God. 
We need not dweil on the opposite 
line of conduct. It is described in its 
nature and effects by the words of un- 
erring truth—Should not the Shepherds, 
should not they feed the flocks? Ye eat 
the fat and ye clothe yourselves with the 
wool: but the weak ye have not strength- 
ened, the sick ye have not cured, neither 
have ye bound uft the broken nor brough? 
home again that which was driven awa 


* See the Ordination Service, passin 
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Ye have not inquired for that which was 
Jost Wwherefore as LI tive, I will re- 
quire my shecp at their hands, nor shale 
the shepherds feed themselves any more, 
Jor Twill deliver my sheep from their 
mouths, Lhey shail no more devour 
the. 

There are some who have maintain- 
ed the impropriety of subjecting the 
Ciersy to the *usbending rigour, ’— 
tothe “iron hand’ of the jaw But 
What, May We not ass, iorms not only 
our sccurity im this country. but ena- 
bles both the Ciergy and the Laulty to 
induige the friendly sympathies of so- 
cial life; to pursue either recondite 
science or elegent literature; to ac- 
quire, retains and enjey property? 
What is it that places Bitons beyond 
the reach of the arbitrary power ol a 
tyrant,or the tiyust caprice of atudge ? 
What is it that ditt Ises caine 
this land, acd sottens the distinctions 


which separate the different orders of 


our well graduated community? Itis 
the known and undeviating nature, and 
the universal aid undistinguishing ap- 
plication of those rules of law which 
some have characterized as unbending 
and rigorous. Supposing, however, 
that what ts in this land our privilege 
and our boast, were in some instances 
ahbardship; why sheuld the Clergy be 
exempted from the common lot? It 
pays no compliment to our institutions, 
or to our Clergy, to suppose such an 
exemption necessary. But may it not 
be questioned, w hether it be for the in- 
terest of the Clergy Ceanaioes that 
they should possess such an immunity 
as this, coupied as it will be with a de- 
pendance on the varying epinions and 
humours of an individual; a circum- 
stance more ikely to lead tean abridre- 
ment of freedon:, and to pecultar hard. 
ships in particular causes, than subiec- 
tion to known and precise reculations 
would be. 

But to employ one more arzument 
drawn from experience; When was it, 
nay we not ask, that the Clergy were 
most Ignorant, immoral and fanatical ? 
It was when the order was most high- 


ly privilered, and when they were 


wholly exempted from lay salar ite 
We cannot, 


therefore, view without 
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jealousy the introduction of the princi- 
ple we have been combating ; because, 
feeling that similar causes, while hu- 
man nature continues the same, will 
not fail to produce more or less simi- 
lar effects, we sec. in the present mea- 
sure, the seeds of the future corrup. 
tion of our Clery. und of the decien- 
sion of our Church. 

Let itnever be forgotten, that the sta- 
bility of our ecclesiastical estabiish ment 
must depend. ina great degree, on the 
conduct and the consequent character 
ofits ministers. Ifthey be negligent of 
their charge, they will necessarily lose 
ground inthe public estimation; and as 
men In general will not diseriituate 
hicely between the man and his func- 
tions, the character of the Church ana of 
that Religion which the Church has 
been established to inculcate, will be 
proporuonably injured. In this age of 
fearless innovation and licentious tnqui- 
ry, it ts worse than infantine dotage to 
expect that the minds of men can be re- 
tuned ina state of submissive reve- 
rence for the mere name and office of 
the priesthood. If instead, therefore, 
of enforcing the residence of the paro- 
chial Clergy by precise and clearly de- 
fined regulations, every restraint 1s 
made to give way to the will of an indi- 
vidual, and a door is thus opened for 
extensive and aggravated abuses, what 
niay we not in time expect? We may 
expect, that while on one side infideli- 
ty is rapidly advancing, and on the 
other Dissenters are making active, 
and under such circumstances, per- 
haps, seasonable efforts; (ior we must 
still regard the religious instruction of 
the community as a point to which 
every other must be subordinate, and 
partial light as preferable to total dark- 
ness) there will be left to us only the 
skeleton of a Church, the mouldering 
memorial of life and power and energy, 
now no more. 

We shall oniy make one more re- 
mark. We do not particularly object 
to the permission to farm. which by 
this bill is granted to clergymen; but 
we conceive that parliament ought to 
affix a narrow limittoitsextent. The 
judicious Hooker approved of those re- 
strictions which the present Bill pro- 
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poses to repeal; and we may quoie in 
support of his opinion the words of the 
son of Sirach, “lhe wisdom of a iearn- 
ed man co.eth by opportunity of 
leisure. Howcan — get wisdom that 
hoideth the plough ..nd glorieth in the 


goad; that driveth oxen and is occu- 
pied in tneir labours, and whose talk 
is of builocks? He viveth bis mind to 
muke furrows. andas diligent to give’ 
the kine todder.”’ 


Il. VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Tur termination of the war which has 
so jong desolated the different quarters 
of the giobe, coustituies a new era lp 
the history of tne word. We cordially 
hail the re-establishment of peace, ood 
we Cannot enhounce It wiucut expres. 
sing a hope, thet every Christian wiil 
offer up his individual praises to that 
beng to whom we owe tals mercy, 
apa that bis Majesty with also be piess- 
ed tu eppuimt a solemu day of Thanks- 
to be observed by tis as a bation. 
Ni; y our apbimuosides be, on this occa- 
sion forgotten! The proper observation 
of ot fasts, it is to be feared, was much 
hindered by political jealousics. May 
we iow ‘* with one beart and one voice 
elotaty Grod3?? and may we remember, 
that no payers or prots 
ble to Hien, uniess . rcCom panied by the 
spirittol kindpess aid seve towcids one 
neichbotrs—to wards en, (halt ts lo sey. 
of every sect, of every party, and of 
every uation. 


CS itt" aCCepiua- 


DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE 


, } > / je ‘FY + . 
Be: -een the French Repuolic. His Maves'y the 
/ . 
ax" ie Y Spar i at @h'F Lr cs Qn the Bata- 
vie Mepuoue. (on the one Part :) aut His 
oe ame es oe i. ae De es 7 
atjest), the bong of the Caries Aingeom 


of Great Britain and Lreiand, (oa the oiher 
Puit ) 
Tue First Consul of the French Republic, in 
the Name ofthe French P: ple, wud tits Ma- 
‘testy the King of the Ue sted Kiogdem of 
Great Britain and ireant, being equally ani- 
mated with a desire to put an end to tiie Ca- 
lamities of Wale, have bed the foundation of 
Peace, by the Preliminary Articles,which were 
sig Ve a in London the Ytir Vondemiatre, an.10, 
‘the Ist of October, 1801 ) 

And as bv the 15th Ariuele of the Prelimi- 
naries it has been agreed on, “ iliat Pleni- 
potentiaries should be named on the part of 
each Government, « ho shold repair to Ami- 
ens, and there proceed to arrange a Definitive 
Treaty, in concert with the Allies of the Con- 


Wacting Powers.” 


Che First Con-ul of the French Republic, 


‘nthe Name of the French People, lias named 


as Plenipotentiary the Citizen Joseph Buona. 
parte, Counsellor of state, 

Hi:s Majesty the King of the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and tciand, las named 
the Marquis Cornwallis, Keight of the Most 
N. ble Order of the Garter, one of His Siajes- 
ty’s Privy Council, General in His Majesty’s 
Armies, &c &c. 

Ilis Majesty the King of Spain and the In- 
dies, and the Government of the Batavian Ke- 
public, have appoited the following Plenipo- 
tcntiaries, to wit; His Catholic Majesty has 
named Don Joseph Nicelas WAzara, his 
Counsellor of State, Grand Cross ot the Order 
of Charles Wi. Ambassador Extraordinary of 
His Majesty to me Krench Republic, && &e. 

And the Gover niof the Batavian Re- 
pubie bas vaned Ro: rer Joan Schimmelpen- 
lick, its Ambassador Eatraordinary to the 
French Republic, &e. 

Winch said Plenipotentiaries having duly 
connnumeated to each other their respective 
powers, which are transermbed at the conctu- 
ston of the present Preaty, have agreed upon 

follawing articles 

Article 2. Phere sunll be Peace Friendship, 
and Goud Understanding between the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of Spi, lis 


I*o! > 


! ’ . : ry 7 + 
pews abiaa SUCCe sSoVvs, ANG LAG DAtavian hee : ub- 


' es + ee ! . 
hic on the one side, snd ptis Majesty the hoog 


ofthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, his heirs and successors on the other 
part. 

The Contracting Parties shall use their ut- 


most efforts to preserve a periect _ ™ ony 
between their respective Countries, without 
permitting any act of hostility oe grates by 
eaor bv land, for any cause, or under any 


pretext, 6 

thev sh: Hl care fully avoid every thing which 
might for the furtire fier the res py Union 
now re-cstablished between them, and shall 


no’ give any succour or protection directly or 
indiree' ts. to those who would wish to injure 
any of them. 

II Ali ihe prisoners made on one side and 
the other, as well by land as by sea, and the 
hostages carried off or delivered updnuring the 
war and up to the present day, shall be restor- 
ed without ransom, in six we eks at the latest, 
to be reekoned from the day when the Ratifi- 

cations of the present Treaty are exchanged, 
and on ps wing the Debts which they shall have 
contracted dur ing their captivity. Each of the 
Contracting Parties shall respectively dis- 
charge the advances which shall have been 
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made by any of the Contracting Parties for 
the support and maintenance of prisoners in 
the countries where they have been detained. 

‘Phere shall be appointed by mutual consent 
for this purpose a commission, specially em- 
powered to ascertain and determine the com- 
pensation which may be due to any one of the 
Contracting Parties The time and the place 
shall likewise be fixed by mutual consent for 
the meeting of the Commissioners who shall 
be intrusted with the execution of this Arti- 
cle, and who shall take into account, not only 
the expenses incurred on account of the Priso- 
ners of the respective Nations, but likewise on 
account of the Foreign Troops, who before be- 
ing taken, were in the pay, and at the disposal 
of one of the Contracting Parties. 

WI. His Britannic Majesty restores to the 
French Republic and its Allies, viz. His Ca- 
tholic Majesty and the Batavian Republic, all 
the possessions and Colonies which respec- 
tively belonged to them, and which have been 
cither occupied or conquered by the British 
Yorces during the course of the present War, 
with the exception of the Island of ‘irinidad 
and of the Dutch possessions in the Island of 
Ceylon. 

IV. His Catholic Majesty cedes and gua- 
rantecs in full property and sovereignty the 
Island of Trinidad to His Britannic Maje sty. 

V. The Batavian Republic cedes and gua- 
rantces in full property and sovereignty to His 
Britannic Majesty ‘all the possessions and estas 
blishments in the !sland of Ceylon, which pre- 
vious to the War belonged to the Republic of 
the United Provinces, or to the Dutch East- 
india Company. 

The Port of the Cape of yipitg Hope re- 
mains to the Batavian Re public in full sove- 
reignty in the same manner as it did previous 
to the war. 

The Ships of every kind belo nging to the 
other Contracting Parties shall be allowed to 
enter the said Port, and cel? e to purchase 
what provisions they may stand in need of as 
heretofore, without being ii able to pay any 
other imposts than such as the Batavian Re- 
public compels the Ships of its own Nation to 
pay. 

VIL. The t 
Most Fa 


erriteries and possessions of Her 
uithful Majesty are maintamed in their 
integrity, such as they were antecedent to the 
War. However the boundaries of French 
and Portuguese Guiana are fixed by the River 
Arowary, Which mpties itself into the Ocean 
above Cane ae th, near the Islands Nuovo and 
Penetentia, about a deeree and a third of 
Norih Latitude. These boundaries shall run 
along the River Arowary, from its mouth the 
most distant from Cape North to its source, 
and afterwards on a right line, drawn from 
that source, to the Rio Branco towards tie 
West. 

In consequence, the Northern bank of the 
River Arowary, from the said mouth to its 
source, and the territories that he to the 


North of the’ line of the boundaries taid down 
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as above, shall belong in full sovereignty tothe 
French Republic. 

The southern bank of the said River, from 
the same mouth, and all the territories to the 
South of the said line, shall belong to Her 
Most Faithful Majesty. 

The navigation of the River Arowary, along 

the whole of its course, shali be common to 
both Nations. 

The arrangements which have been agreed 
upon between the Courts of Madrid and Lis. 
bon, respecting the settlements of their boun. 
daries in Europe, shall nevertheless be adher. 
ed to conformably to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Badajos. 

VIL. The territories, possessions, and rights 
of the Sublime Porte, are maintained in their 
integrity, as they were before the War. 

1X. The Republic of the Seven Islands is 
recognised. 

X. The Islands of Malta, Gezo, and Comi- 
no, shall be restored to the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, to be held on the same condi- 
tions on which it possessed them before the 
War, and under the following stipulations : 

‘1. The Knights of the Order, whose Lan- 
gues* shall continue to subsist, after the ex- 
change of the Ratification of the present 
Treaty, are invited to return to Malta, as soon 
as the Exchange shall have taken place. They 
shall there form a general Chapter, and pro- 
ceed to the Election of a Grand Master, cho- 
sen from among the Natives of those Nations 
which are to preserve their Langues, unless 
that election has been already made since the 
Exchange of the Preliminaries. 

It is understood that an flection made sub- 
sequent to that epoch, shall wlone be consider- 
ed valid, to the exciusion ef any other that 
may have taken place at any period prior to 
that epoch. 

2. The Governments of the French Repub- 
lic, and of Great Britain, desiring to place the 
Order and Island of Malta in a state of entire 
independence with respect to themselves, 
agree that there shall not be in future either a 
French or an English Langue ; and that no in- 
dividual belonging to either the one cr the 
other of these Powers shall be admitted into 

the Order. 

53. There shall be established a Maltese 
Langue, which shall be supported by the ter- 
ritorial revenues, and commercial duties of 
the Island. This Langue shall have its pecu- 
liar dignities, an establishment and a mansion 
house. Proofs of Nobility shall not be neces- 
sary for the admission of Knights of this Lan- 





*The word Laneue may be translated by 
thatof Class or Tribe. The Knights were 
considered as consisting of eight Classes ot 
Tribes (commonly c: alled Langues) of which 
Spain and Portugal furnished two, Italy one, 
Germany one, Bavaria one, and France three. 
The number of Knights sent by Frar ce WAS, 
then, about three hundred and thirty-nine out 
of the thousand, 
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cve; and they shall be moreover admissible 
to all offices, and shall enjoy all privileges 
the saine manner asthe Kuights ofthe other 
At feast hadfof the Municipal, Ad- 
mint —— Civil, Jadicial, and other em- 
pl yments depending on the Government, shall 
d by inhabitants of the islands of Mal- 
ti, GC: zo, and Con 
i. Che force voi iis ritannic Majesty shall 
the Islan 7 arnt aa its poppraeecics, 
‘ce months from the exchange ofthe 
Patifications, or souner if possible. At that 
epoch at shall be given up to the Ord< yin its 
state, provided the Grand Master, or 
IMU SSAaries, filly. authored according to 
the Statutes of the Order, shall be m the 
island to take possession, and that the force 


provided by this Sicilian Matces- 
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the time of its restoration to the Order, his 
Representative, as well as fis Successors, s| all 
be bound to take an oath for their punctual 
observance. 

12. His Sicilian Majesty shall be invited to 
furnish 2000 men, t 
serve 2s a Garrison in the diferent fortresses 
of the said Islands. That force shall remain 
one year, to bear ite from their restitution 
to the Knights ; and if, at the expiration of 
this term, the Order should not have raised 2 
force suflicient, inthe judgment of the Guaran- 
teeins Powers to gAarris on the Is 
Tjependencies, as is specified in t 
in pha, the Nea; nolitan ‘Proc Ds sha ( 

‘re until they shall be replaced by a 
pee suflicient by the said Powers. 

138) The different Powers designated in the 
6th paragraph, to wit; France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Spain, Russia, and Prussia, shall 
be invited t» accede to the present stipu 


mnutives of tis States, to 


Mi. The French troors shall evacuate the 
kingdom of Nay and the Roman States ; 
the English Po ill also evacuate Porto 
Ferrajo, and ‘eect allthe Ports and Isl. 
ands that thev occupy in the 
or the Adriatic. 

XI. The Evacuations, Cessions, and Resti- 
tutions, Stipulated by the present ‘Treaty, 
shall be executed in Europe within a menth ; 
on the Continent and Seas of America and Af- 
mca in three months; onthe C mntinent and 
Seas of Asia in six months, which shatf 
iollow the Ratification of the prese nt Defini- 
tive Treaty, except in case of a Special Re- 
servation. 

“ill. In all cases 
upon ‘by the present 


a les 


( es shia 


Mediterranean, 


of Restitution, agreed 
Treaty, the fortifications 


1? ] . + “7 4 | s - - . , af. Ot 
shall be restored in the condition the vy were in 
at the a ine of signings of the Preliminarics ; 
¢ : d rr . yn } ‘za . 7 onl 
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’ . . . ? 4 
ted cases of Cessions, there shall be allowed 
lo ine imhabitants, of whatever ak or nation 
; : 
inev many be, a term of three vears, reckoning 
from the not ition of the present Treaty, to 
> , oth ahem 2 : shia be ar 
() ~) SOC 5 Pc eet thie i o onerties, whet hey iC - 
citved or possessed b y them before or during 
j "7 m90N : ee Ll’ ne } mT 
of ( rita MlAnCC of the present War: AUP 


Ci 
which term of three years, they shall hs We 
fice and entire liberty to exercise their reli 
gion, and to enjoy their fortunes. The same 
that are 


anted in the Countries 


here restored, to all persons, whether in- 
babitants or not, who shall have formed any 
establishments there, during the time that 
those ecuntries w in the possession of Great 
britain 


Courtrics re- 
that no 


=a : 
nabditants of the 
= Psa 4 Sis 

Sv.ored o} ceded, it is hereby arreed, 


} mi shall, under any pretence, be prosecitt 
ccd, disturbed, or er either in person or 
pronerty, on account his political conduct 
or opinion, or tor his elle ae to any of 








except for debt ; contracted with individuals, 
or for acts subs< round tothe prese: it Tre aty. 
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he deci of ali claims among the indi- 
iitas Ot t ¢ Cave } 1th its, tor debts, 
erty, effects, or rights f any nature 
tsocver, Which should, according to re. 
eooved usages, and the Law of Nat:ons, be 
it datihe enech of the Peace, shall be 
ferrect to the competent Vribunals: in all 
tyose@ Case secdy and comalete justice shall 
mie Te the comes s wherein those claims 
be respecti ively preferred 

“Vo Vhe bisheries on the coasts of New- 

Hand, and at ae adjacent islands, and 
inthe Gulf of St. Laurence, are placed on 

jaine footing as they were belore the 
* 

Doe French Pishermen of Newfoundland 
anil t! hinds fthe islands of St. Pierre 
and Miqneioa, sii have uberty to cut such 
‘ bas in necessary for them in the 
Bars of Fortune and Despair during hi first 

oi", reckoning’ from the Ratification of the 
present “hj { 
' ¥Vt. Top tall erounds of ibe seep 
boi aViyici) Mil t aris i account of 
Cantures which ? pave been made at sea 
whcenuent toy Why Stipa i vcliminaries, 
it is 1 \ d that the shins and 
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lave been tuken in tiie 


ty oh a) \" » 


iat nen 4 hae ay . ne nf 
cl Sat lancdinihe Narta Seas, atter a sps 


vi twel i a Neck bee om t! x | ; 
F the y WEEICA ns ef th Pvel i \rtie 
cles, shall be tore on the ¢ tj 
ther; thal t term shall be o! door 
wwe space, in U3 4 IHRE en rty3 
Seas, as farss the Canary Isla icusively, 
as wellinthe ceean as iathe Moet! mea 
two months from the Canary | tnt} 
eiuator; and, finally, ive monins ina eli t 
etrer narts of the ow. id. without fies 
excention, or distinction of time or place 

TViY, Lhe Ambassadors, Ministers, 
other Accents af the Contracting Powers, stint 
enjoy respectively in the States of the said 
Powers the same rank, privileges, proroya- 
tives, and immunities which were enjoyed 
before Warbs Acents ofthe same ck 

XNVili. Tie branch of the Llouse of Nas. 


established im the cidevant 
United Provinces, now 
Having experie 


sau, which was 
Republic of the 
hateviets Repubire, 1 
ISGES, &S well with respecy to } rivate nroper- 

by tie ea: of Constitution adopted in 
e Conntries, an etjuivalent compensation 
(i be procured for the insses wmeh they 


dh he oroved te bave sustained. 
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YiA. ‘The presert Detinitive Treaty of 
Pence ts declared common to the Sublime 
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Majesty - and the Sublime Porte shall b- 
vited to transmit its act of accession as sou); 
as possible, 

XX. Itis agreed that the Contracting Par 
ties, upon requisitions made by them respect. 
ivel;, or by their Ministers or Officers duly 
authorized for that purpose, shall be bound ty 
deliver up to justice persons accused of mur. 
der, forgery, or fraudulent bankruptcy, com. 
mitted within the j jurisdiction of the requiring 
party, provided that this shall only be done jn 
cases in which the evidence of the crime shal} 
be such that the laws of the place i in which the 
accused person shall be discovered, would 
have authorized the detaiming and bringing 
him to trial, had the ollence been committe 
there. The expenses of the arrest and the 
prosecution, shall be defrayed by the party 
inaking the requisition; but this ‘Article ha: 
no sort cf reference to crimes of murder, 
fors gery, or fraudulent bankrupteyv, commit 


ted before the conclusion of this Definitiye 


Treaty. 

XML. The contract (ings parties promise to 
observe sincerely anc | faithfully allthe Articles 
contained in the present ‘Vreaty , and wiil not 
any sort of couateraction, direct or indi. 
rect, to be made to it by their citizens, or 
respective subjects; and the Contracting 
Parties guarantce generally and reciprocally, 
all the ‘_rapen of the present Treaty. 

CYA. “he present ‘Treaty shall be ratified 

bs the ies ti ne Parties as soon as possible, 
and the Ratifications shall be exchanged in 
due form at Paris. 

In testimony whereof, we, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, have signed with our hands, 
and in virtue of our respective full powers, the 
ent Jeliuitive Treaty, causing it to be 


' ' ae ci F 5 
SOU with our re yective seals. 


surer 


. t . . 
Done at Amiens, the 4th Germinal, | 
} ’ cy . 
the vear 10, (Marca 25, 1802.) 
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that country, of which we have already, iu 4 
jormer part oi this number, given a fulla 
Some tarther cs: 
; rve till next month. 

The Definitive Treaty of Peace betwei 
this country and France was ratified > 
the Chicf Corsul on the 17th inst. and the 
red on the following 
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Cay. 
The following is the statement of th 
French army, at the beginning of this 
month : 

Consular Guard =. 6,00" 
Cavalry and Dragoons 92,02 
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Chasseurs a Cheval and Hussars . S0,000 
Artillery (horse and foot,) Miners, 2 19.090 
and Pontoneers 7 ad 
Iofantry of the Line , ; . 
Light Infantry. ‘ 


250,000 
60,000 





Total 3$87,0v0 
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in the above statement are not comprised 
he numerous corps of Gens <’ Armes, nor the 
three demi-brigaces beni Swiss 2: xiliaries, nor 
the Polish troops. By means of the military 
conscription, the army can be age i 
two months with £00,000 me n. The number 
of the general conscription for the five classes 
emounts for the whole Republi 
1,200,000 men ! 
SWITZERLAND. 
The disturbances in the Valais still econ- 
tinue, but litthe daubt can that the 
power of France wiil beconie soon so predo- 


iainantin that country as to crush all Op} 


exist 


IOdi- 
tion. 
, TALLY. 

The Chief Consal has announced the for- 
mal recognition of the Italian Republic by 
hinie pe and that the other Powers are dis- 
posed to follow his exaniple. 

The Kepublic of the Seven Islands appea: 
to be in a state of considerable ca nfusion, an 
advice has been received from Venice, of an 
Mngtish flotilla having appeared before Corfu, 
nnd landed a body of troops to suppress the 
ommotions in that Island. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor |.as announced to the Hunga- 
rian States his intention of liolding a general 
Yiet at Presbureh, on the 2nd of May next, 
tor the purpose of concerting the most effic 
cious and practicable n » of re-establishing 
ihe prosperity of that kingdom; and of insur 


wet Ye 


ng the preservation, utility, and glory of its 
habitants; of consolidating and alleviating 
tne Werght of the public taxes; and of intro- 
inge at the Same time, a more s ely a 
ct administration of Justics f ihe 
acipal modes of augmenting the l.terior fe- 
Woof the country, 
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separate convention between France t 
tavia, whereby itis agreed that the inden: 
ty stipulated in favour of the House of 2 
sau, in the 18th Articte of the ‘Treaty er / 
ens, shail not be at the charge of tac taatasian 
Republic; the French Govermmcnt bem 
cuarantec to this effect towards the said Re 
public, 

RUSS} 4. 
The following remarkable Uk 
been issued by the Emperor, whica pronuats 
to have very important encects oni Or 
state of his extensive dominions, 
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wits are not Christians may learn 
the truth of at least one doctrine of 
Christianity; a doctrine which tbev are not al- 
ways ready to admit, though: on some occa- 
sions they are forward to assert it, since it 
scems to them to form anexcuse for their own 
crooked conduct. We mean the docirme of 
the general prevalence of evil, or in other 
words, of the corruption of human pature. 


They 
from it 


oa il ° Ll ¢ x: . 
Che financial Arrangements of the Minis- 
ter, for the Current year, have now been made. 


Qn the Sth instant, the competitors of the 
joan waited on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and gave in their biddi ngs, which were 


upon deferred Stock, as fullows ; viz. 


TVbsalla 
ols ACLC 


smith, Pavne, and Smith - £6 9 § 
Committee of bankers  - — - , is @ 
Stock Exchange - = * 7 i2 © 
Everett and Co. - - - $8 15 O 
Baring and Angerstem -— - 9 4 Q 
Rohbarts an d C Oo. . * - S § @ 
Mesctaile ay 0 . 915 0 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith, of course, 
avtaied the Loan. lhe general terms are— 
i” wet f ’ 
pate ling > sali oe 
60 0 O Reduced 
619 3S Deferred 


isi 9 3 
terms t 


to the pub- 


Loan wit not exe 


90 advantageous are these 
lic, that the interest of the 
ceed £5. 18s per cent. 

The Amount of the Loan ist ive mil- 
lions. In consequence of a determin ation to 
repeal the Income ‘Vax, which stood pledged 
tor fifty-six millions and a half of Debt, al to 
fund eleven millions of Exchequer Bills, it be- 

came necessary to provide means for the pave 
ment of Interest ‘Gaclitine the Loan) on 
97,934,437, amounting to no less a sum than 
65,103,161. 

‘he new taxes to be raised far this purpose 
are—Is. 0 1-4d a bushel on Malt—1 1-42. a 
pound upor 8 Hops—2c, a barrel upon Beer, es- 
cimated to produce Two Mith one. Ap addi- 
tion of one-third to the present Assessed 
‘Taxes, which to be consolidated, estimat- 
ed at One Miilion. A Duty on Imports and 
E.xports, estimated at One Million, ma 
total of Four Millions, which leaves a Surplus 
of near £.840,! 100, to be appli ied 
‘hes of the public sen 
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Notwithstanding these Jarwe demans on 

we Public, the Funds have risen. Gmnium, 
which at one time was as high ass 
now, (April 25) a Premium of four per cent, 
and the Consolidated Three Per Ce re 
at 77. 

Circular Letters have been sent from Lord 


Hfobart to the several Lords Lictitenants of 
Counties, signifving his Muje sty’s by ohest ap. 


iterent bo- 
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[ April, 


Volunteer and Yeomanry Cavalry; the various 
Corps of which, inclined to continue their ser- 
vices, may still remain embodied. 

G Hilaro Barlow, Esq. has been appointed 
to succeed to the office of Governor-General 
of India, on the death or resignation of the 
most noble Marquis Wellesley. 

Liis Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
General his ktoyal Highness Edward Duke of 

Kent, KG. to be Gove rnor of Gibraltar, vice 
General Charles O’ Hara, deceased. 

Vhe Honourable Spencer Percival has been 
appointed Attorney-General in the room of 
sir Edward Law, now Lord Elienborough, 
who lias succeeded Lord Kenyon, us Lord 
Chief Justice of the tourtof King’s Bench. 

The last of the French prisoners were em- 
2arked on the 19:h anstant at Plymouth, and 

's with prisoners op board sailed 


all the vessels 
In the Mica witha fine breeze at N. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT 
(Continued from p. 256.) 
(3n the 19th of January both Houses met, 
and afier son ne CO nversation respecting the 
viding of the French fleet and army to the West 
Andes ;, ahiehe: was advanced as a sufficient 
reason to induce Parhament to continue its site 


tines, adjourned till the 2d of February. 





Luesday, February 2, 1802. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Canning rose to call the attention of the 
iH! meee to the subje ct of anotice given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of an intention to 
bie ring forward a measure for making pron iston 
jor the discharge of the arrears of the Civil 
List, by the sale of certain of bis Majesty’s 
possessions in the West Indies. He wished 
to be informed, whether this measure wouid 
come before the House in such a way as to 
ail iord an opportunity of discussion. 

Phe Chancellor of the Excl hequer replicd, 
sac lands he had alluded to were th: 
Charib lands, inthe Island of St. Vincent; 
he did not think it his duty to bring “oh 
Parliament any distinct question @s to the sale 
of those lands. 

Mr. Canning wished to know if the propos. 
ed sule was to be confined to St. Vineent’s, or 
to extend to the uncleared lands m the other 
color 

The Chancetior of the Exehequer replied, 
that he did not restrict himself trom applying 
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ites also. 
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the same measure to the privat te property 0! 
is Majesty mn the other colonics. 

In a Committee of Supply, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on opening the Army Ex 


traordinarics, observed, that the Committe: 
Was HOW 1 possession " accounts of the ap 
plication 0 if £,2,590,000, granted last session, 
for detraying extraordi: nary CXPeNses, 
the manner in wich a sum of "monc} 
ona vote of credit, had been expended. An 
nses of the army, b 
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concerned to state, that its amount was 
£1,847,000. He then proceeded to explain 
parageeny the various articles composing 

this excess, and concladed with moving, that 
asum to that amount should be granted to 
his Majesty. For the diminution of the Na- 
vy Debt, he aiso proposed that the sum of 
£2,000,000 be voted to his Majesty by the 
committec,. 

Mr. Robson commented at great length on 
the Accounts, to many of which he objected ; : 
but he at le nth professed himseif satistied 
w ith the explanations of the rage Hor of the 

Exe hequer, Mr. N. Vansittart, and the Secre- 

ary at War. 

T he motions were then agreed to. 

‘The Secretary at War moved for the sum 
of £114,000 for the pay of the militia, rom 
August to December, 1801, which was like- 
wise agreed to. 

Mondar, February * 
HOUSE OF COMO 

After some private business had been 
through, Mr. Alexander brought up the Ke- 
port of the Committee of Supply, which was 
read a first time. Qn the question ior the se- 
cond reading, a debate of some length took 
place, occasioned by an attack made on Mr. 
Pitt, ce was then absent, by Tierney. 
Mr. Vierney gisnk: pte him with waste of the 
public money, and with concealing its expen- 
di iture, that the odium of it might fall on his 
successor, 

Mr. Steele defended his friend Mr. Pitt, as 
also did Mr W. Bundas with much warmth, 
against the charges of Mr. Tierney. He satd 
it would have been more generous in the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman to have made his attack 
when Mr. Pitt had been present; and he ap- 
pealed to the House, whether the late Munis- 
ter had not always manifested the most incor 
ruptible integrity. 

\Er, Tierney - disclaimed all personalities 
ond said he did not impute any ago view 10 
the late Minister in keeping back the public 


Cnn e 
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accounts. 


4 


the accounts, the question for the second read- 
# was earried in the affirmative. 

Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 

‘hat the sum of £2,100,000 be raised by loan 
x1 Exchequer Bills. Agreed to. 





Tuesday, February 9. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
four o'clock (the Speaker not being 
resent), the senior Clerk informed the House, 
hat he is morning received a letter from 
Nir. Speaker, the substance of which was, 
Majesty having made him Lord Chan- 
lor of Ireland, it became his duty to resiga 
tie chair of the House of Commons. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
his Maiesty gave the House leave to choose a 
Speaker,who was to be presented for the Roval 
a bation on Thursday next, in the House 


tf Peers, at two o’clock, and then moved At 
‘1e House should adjourn til! to-morrow 
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After some debate on the irregularity of 


9 
’ 
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Wednesday, February 10. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 

The Master of the Kolls, after passing a 
high eslogium on the Speaker, who had just 
resigned the Chair, and also on his predeces- 
sor, proposed Mr, Abbot as the successor of 
Sir John Mitford. ‘the motion was seconded 
by Mr. Baker 

Mr Sheridan perfectly concurred in all that 
had been _ in praise of Sr John Mitford 
and of the Icnourable Gentleman who 
had just wa h proposed as his successor; but 
he thought, that the practice of looking into 
the profession of the law, for eentlemen to fill 
the Chair of that House, was not warranted by 
the ancient custom o6 Parliament. He con 


> 


clad: “ bv { prot »0 SINS r C] arle: i ty das, Mik 
which proposition he was supported by Lord 
Georve Cavendish and Mfr. Courtenay, 

Mr. Abbot satd, he could net a be appre 
hensivecfhis own insufiicicncy to fillso impor. 
fant an oince Withnthes , abide use 
he micht accomplish much, 7 ut without that 
support, every efiort would be unavailing, 


Mir. Charles Dundas ce: pressed his desire 
to remain a private Member, and, paid some 
compliments to the talents and virtues of Nir, 
Abbot. Mr. Abbot was unanimously elected, 
and the next Gay received the ¢ ypre »bation of 
his Niajesty by Commission. 





HIGH PRICE OF PAPER. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre pres: nted a Petition 


which, he anes was sioned bs upwards of 200 
persons concerned in the bea cseliine and 
printing , bus Wness in this me irepelik Stating, 
that in consequence of alate set of parliament, 


ToL 
imposing an additional duty upon paper and 
mill-board, their interests were materially af- 
fected; andthat their trade must cease if the 
House did net interfere 

‘The Petition was read, and ordered to 


on the table 


“His Majesty feels great concern at bein: 
under the necessity of acguaimting his House 
of Commons, that the provision appointed ou 
of the Civil List for de waving the expenses of 
his househo!d bas becn found it adequate t 
support the same, In consequence of which 
certain debts have been unavoidably incurred, 


on aercaint ot which his Aiatesty hac irodere 
eit AL Ul etd ri WiICT) PIS avsshieSty Has Oraerea 
R . 1 ie ee ee: ee it Fe = . ° 
to | e laid before his House of Commons. His 
nN c 1; ey @fy Pgs0 et ahnantes . 
Maiesty relics on the zeal and affection of his 


House of Commons to take the saine into cor 
side ration, and to adory ot such measure as cir- 
cumstances may require? PF 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that the message be referred to a Commitices 
of Supply.—Agreed to nem. con. 


Afonday, February 153, 

HOUSE OF LOKDS. 
Lord Pelham presented a message from his 
Majesty relative to the Civil List, similar to 


’ ° ’ ¥ . ~ 
et at ety we ~ > ¢ _—— mcm 4 f STAN . 
resenteG m tie Me : Commors 


tet iw 
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which was ordered to be taken into considera. 
ton on Monday next—Adjourned. 
Wednesday, February 17. 
‘elham prese nted the accounts allud- 
Ordercd to 


Lord |} 
ed to in his Majesty’s message. 
hoon the table. 


bebruary 17. 
caumaks. 

“the Exchequer moved, 
«'Shata Select Committee he appointed to 
eonsiter the accounts, which, by his Matlesty’s 
eomtands, Mr. Chane elor of the Exche: quer 
ind presented anc delivered in relative to his 
Majesty's Civil List, and that they should re- 
port the same as they shall appear to them, 
srether with therr opinions thereon, to that 


ancelior 


. *3 
Eiouse 
a ee g 2  o. n } 
‘ VIANNERS “ron said, he hoped he 
i 


=% 
“an to diehcbi on the cdelibe- 


rations of the House, if be mnvited their no- 
»the concerns of the Prince of Wales. 

‘She eldest son of the King of England was 
Hake of Cornwall from the moment of his 
Mirch; and being so born, he also, from that 
very same moment, derive all the rights be- 
onginge to —_ dukedom ; of course, the reve- 
CS eines r therefrom are so many inalienable 
iis sole benefit. But notwithstanding 


‘ °co t¢ 
Ce £N 


b nals for 
Hi. OD 


ne Queen of Sardinia died at Naples on the 


“th of March, at four in the afternoon, in con- 
cequence of a putrid fever. She was born on 
the 23d of September, 1759 

L xtc lv at Menlougch, inthe county of Gal- 
wav, Ireland, Sir Walter Blake, Bart. aged 
©5 vents; also on the same day, Lady Blake, 


id been married up- 


ured CU PEAS, ‘J ey he 
Ve. F 

Avril 11, at Alconburv, Wuntinedonshire, 

tha bs inthe 7Qth vear of 

hisege. fe was suddenly taken ill as he be- 


aac NIChHOISon, 


ne service in Uic afterncon, and expir- 


eda ft w har S { vi els 

eed 9 > Rev. Jeremiah Belerave, Rec- 
ov of Pi 1, ui Rutland, and of Nerth Kil- 

rth, Leicestershire, the sormer of which liv- 
ines be he 68 voar 

"April 12, suddeniy, Sir Rooert Snith, for- 

i ris Viembei i 'y Co} mesicer, and lately a 
f ai) Cr at ?P iS 

Norilis at Bath, after a short iliness, the 
i Phomas Barnard, B.D. Rector of Stee- 
ple Langtord, Wilts, 

April id. at her house at Farnham, near 
Portsmouth, at an onesie age, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, relict of the J —— Montagu. 

April 15, at Bath. Geer ul Adeane, Culionel 

f the 45th es . P. tor Cambridge. 
ore, and one of the Gent ~ mon of his Majes- 
k ‘s Bedehamber., 


Apri l7,in Hanover-square, the Rieht Hon. 


Heary Temple, Viscount Pelee rston, of Pal- 


merston, inthe county of Dublin, 


and Baron 


Obituary. 


[ April, 


this, one part of them pie been applied to the 
purposes of the Civil List, and another part of 


them to the purposes of the public, that is, in 
fi act, all tothe purposes of the public | From 
1762 to 1783, the amount of these revenues 
exceeded 4U0,000/. and if to that were added 


interest, it would be found that the whole sum 


smounted io little short of $00,0002. And de- 


ducting all that had been advanced to the 


ahd 
Prince, between 6 and 700,000/ This claim, 


ideration Ifthe flouse should be pleased to 
dont WwW ori ne iple or m ode Ty which the af- 


fair could be investigated, they should have 


fey 


ass} stance. 


4 
¥ 


c - 7 °,? ’ 
Mr Pex perfectly agreed with the Icarned 
Gentleman whe spoke Jast, but objected to 


he payment of the arrears of the Civil List. 


{ 
He thought howeser that the discussion 
should be deferred for the present. 

Mie. Pirr said he agrecd with Mr Fox, 
that the best ime for discussing the proprety 


CTY yi 2th ’ 
Bb yaty dis ea S deb A 
io ‘ 1 sy 
of { Sivil List, wil be when the House 


5 Pa) . , 4. 
,orauoementing tie amount 


7 


shall ! pe pene ied to form a judyment as to the 
circumstances by wiich the debt has been 
created; respecting the clains of lus Roval 
a ss, he ie ed also that i iL ought to be 
Lrought ner an ultimate decision, 

the motion was agreed to. 


L1em y ar MTot Temnioc -< at, “ounty 
Cradyyac Oi al unt sempiec, i wie Coun ) 


Apri 18, atthe Priory, near Derby, Dr. Dar- 
win, well known inthe literary world. His pony 
yas sudden and unexpected, being to all ap- 


ar 
Ay at ¥ir Coutts’s,in Stretton-street, 


pearance in perfect health an hour before. 

{ mrih! aya) 
Pi Cc: ach ys the ‘Right Hon. George Augustus 
jord, Baron North and 


~We * 


inthe county of War- 
. 4 ymas “Trae Ire y ' 

ee odie i, Thomas ¢ hamibers, hisq. yt 
v % . ' ‘ . '? ° 

Commission of the : Pe ace for that counts 


4a} jli« , 


Ann! 20. at Stucdlev, 


.< 


Kev 21, in Bediord-square, after a week's 
iuness, Job Mathew, E sq.of Woodford, Essex, 
Governor of the Bank of Fngland. 

March i2, at Edinburgh, aged 80 vears, 


Kirs. aed Nisbet, relict ofthe Key, Dr Wil- 
*vincipal of the Cabeesales ob 
Sdinburgen, 

Lately, at Penzance, Cornwall, in the 107th 
‘ear of her ave, Mrs. St. Hill, Canagginte rto Ge- 
who nobly distinguished him 

fat the b: ttle of Blenheim, et the Duke 
1 Wediosenal 

At Pelmont, in Hampshire, 
Warne r, UNC cle to Jervoise Clerk Jervoise, Esu 
M. P. who receives an ac "cession ol personal 
pronerty to tbe together 
with an estate of 10.1 

April 15, in Grosvenor-place, after a lone 
ness, the Right Rev Dr Moss, Bishop 
Bath and Wells, Canon of Sarum, and F RS. 

March 18 at Catharine Bank, near Ei din 


= © A 


eral gages 
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GOl. per annum. 
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Vv ene. had never yet been taken into con. 
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ut of 
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1ave 
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burgh, the Right Hon. Lady Anne Erskine, 
daughter . Alexander, fifth Lari of Kelly. 

Niarch 22, in Rutland-square, Dublin, James 
al of Caledon. 

Niarch 27, at Melton, Sir E. Astley, Bart. 
who represented the county of Norfolk in four 
successive Parliaments. 

At Hawkesbury, Gloucestershire, 
‘Sth year, the Rev. Potter Cole, M. A. 

April 4, at Bath, in the 69th year of his age, 
the Right Hon, Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, Baron of 
Gredington, i in the county of Flint, Lord —— 
justice of the King’s Bench. His ereat ; ih. 
ties pointed him out asa proper person ‘ > be 

ippointed Attorney- General In the yeur 1782, 
oa at the same time Chief Justice of Chester, 
n1784 he was made putt of the Rolls, and 

1788 Lord Clief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the resignation of the Earl of 
fansheld; a situation which he has filled with 

and ability, which wili 


lerree cf inteerity 


rad 


in his 
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hand his name down to posterity, as one of the 
most entines ornaments of the profession 
of the law.—His Lordship possessed 
streneth of mind, and an intuitiveness of 
ception, which enabled lim at once to discern 
the direct path of justice s however atte ted 
to be concealed by be gal chicanery and s sul 

ties of practice, ‘To his Lordship’s exerti 
this country is indebted for much of that r 
form which has been introduced into the p: 
tice of the Law, and particularly with regard 
to Attorneys, Whose misconduct ne ver! atled to 
lis sist indignation, His endeavetirs on 
the Bench have been very lauidub!s ane Ui 
formly direc ted to the discouragen ent 

and tothe exposure of those talse principics oj 
honour, the canal ciects of which his L 


idl too often reason to contcmplat 


inect 


eo 6379 
9 obilla 


ship | 

.’ } 

there is no Goubt that bis opinions a n the 
Bench had a consnierable nt uence on the 
Manners OL Socicrs. 





FO CORRES 


f approve of the sentiments contained in N. 


tion too meorrect for publication ; his — are not siways just 
Te also wants a portion of tru 


eet uae meth ual 
hcit our counsel, we would advise him, if he 
the Ars Poetica of Vida, and that of Horace 
of opinion, however, that he might employ hi 


J _ Communication of Numa is out of date; it having alread 


‘e ineligible to seats in Parliament. 


» have received Letters from different Correspondent ts recommending 


jes of the religious from the merely miscell 


Vimand’s Essay on the Dry Rot, inserted in i 


pears in its present situation “like a rec eint 


‘ 


Readers will see that we have attended to thy 


Se nt number. 


4 


Mi.’s coramunic ations are highly approved ot. 


\ H, leadings of Provile ence + PuiLocuris 
?. or a word 77 
j.D. M. F, Z, spar: PurioBiBLos, 
We have received various Answers to the Query 
ist, one or more of which wiil appear ia out 
faa it not been for the threat wi thy which b the 
have ai forded it a place in some fature Numb 


‘ ict Tate 
ICUS 1S und: i "cons Geration., 


= 


on 


payin that attention | to it, whi 
P sentiment may exi: t between us, would di 


{jlysery, N oO. 4 


ree . 
4 wrat 


» Season, 1s tov declamatory to suit 
have been sot ‘ui 


prw P > ap ee ' A 
BEN \ "s Lette: did pot re; 2Ci3 us ti} j the ava if 
ich the respect 


PONDENTS. 


v his versifica- 
and the measure of his 
te poetic vit BS in he has condescended to so 
l talents, to stad: 


wishes to improve his poetica 


. tact wee . > 
as well as our b rest Enelish 


a ; 
nan Do rhy mut Y. 


VA . tr rer 
Models. VW C atic 
Is tine more protitabiy i 
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They who are not Christians may ijearn 
from it the truth of at least one doctrine of 
Christianity; a doctrine which they are not al- 
ways ready to admit, though on some occa- 
sions they are forward to assert it, since it 
scems to them to form anexcuse for their awn 
crooked conduct. 
the general prevalence of evil, or 
words, of the corruption of human wature. 

The financial Arrangements of t 
ter, for tiie current year, have now been made. 
Qn the Sth instant, the competitors of the 
Loan waited on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and gave in their biddings, which were 
snade upon deferred Stock, as follows ; viz. 


In othe 


he Mhnis- 


smith, Pavne, and Smith - £619 3 
Committee of Bankers ~ - 715 O 
Stock Rachanae e «-3 7135 © 
Everett and Co. - - -« 8 15 O 
jaring and Angerstein + - 9 4 0 
Robarts and Co. - ° - > § @ 
Msc ajle anc Co é = _ 9S QO 


an ee yen 2 
» nith, Y a ne + and Smith, ot COULSC, 


Mic 5$!s. 


‘ 
motamcd the Loan ihe yeneral terms are— 
For every £100 9 .,. 
A ~-03 0 QO  Consols. 
steplime r ‘ - ) 
60 0 O Reduced 
8 19 ) Deferre d 


£15119 3 

90 advantageous are these terms ¢ to the pub- 

dias that the intere: Loan will not ex. 
ceed £5. 18s per cent. 

The Amount of the Loan is twenty-five mil- 
lions. In consequence of a Getermination to 
repeal the Income ‘Vax, which stood pledged 
tor fifty-six millions and a half of Debt, and to 
fund eleven millions of Exchequer Bills, it be- 

came necessary to provide means for the pay- 
ment of antes ‘Cinchading the Loan) on 
097,934,437, amounung to no less a sum than 
3,163,161. 

‘he new taxes to be raised far this purpose 
are—Is. 0 1-4d a bushel on Malt—1 1-40. a 
pound upon Hops—2e. a barrel upon Beer, es- 
cimated to produce ‘wo Millions. Ap addi- 
tion of one-third to the et Assessed 
‘Taxes, Which are to be consolidated, estimat- 
ed at One Miilion. A Duty on “tno ts and 
E.xports, estimated at One Million, mals 
total of Four Millions, which leaves a Surplus 

of near {8 840,000, to be applied to other 


hes of the 


= ‘ 
OL.OcK, 


+ ye 
. of Lhe 


ier oh 


Dubie Gery 


Ni twithstanding these Jarre demant!s on 
the Public, the Funds have risen. Gianiurm, 
which at one time was as high as seven, besrs 
now, (April i 3 a Premium of four per cent, 
and the Consolidated Three Per Cents. are 
at 77. 


Circular Letters have been sent from Lord 
Hfobart to the se veral Lords Laie ienants of 
Counties, si; *his M: 
probation of the ad, &e. oO f the vik 
clies or pt oltunte ° 


} 
jesty ’s ti nest ipe- 


10 bse 
rent D je 
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[ April, 


Volunteer and Yeomanry Cavalry; the various 
Corps of which, inclined to continue their ser- 
vices, may stili remain embodied. 

G Hilaro Barlow, Esq. has been appointed 
to succeed to the office of Governor-General 
of India, on the death or resignation of the 
most noble Marquis Wellesley. 

liis Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
Gen eral his Roya | Highness Edward Duke of 

Kent, KG. te be Governor of Gibraltar, vice 
Genera! Charles O'Hara, deceased. 

Vhe Honourable Spencer Percival has been 
ointed Attorney-General in the room of 


app 

i 

sir Edward Law, now Lord Ellienborough, 
Who tas succeeded Lord Kenyon, us Lord 


Chief Justice of the (ourtof King’s Bench. 
The last of the French prisoners were em- 

barked on the 19th instant at Fiymomh, and 

all the vesse's with prisoners op board sailed 


In the afiernoon, with a fine breeze at N. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 
(Continued from p. 256.) 

On the 19th of January both Houses met, 
and after sume conversation respecting the 
| “the Lrench fleet and army to the West 
indies, Which was advanced as a sufficient 
reason to induce Parhament to continue its site 
tines, adjourned till the 2d of February. 





Z wesday, February Se 1802 z 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Mr, Canning rose to call the attention of the 
House to the subjc ct of a notice given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of an intention to 
bring forward a measure form muking provision 
for the e discharge of the arrears of the Civil 
List, by the sale of certain of bis Majesty’s 
possessions in the West Indies. He wished 
to be informed, whether this measure wouid 
come before the House in such a way as to 
afford an opportunity of discussion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
thatthe lands he had alluded to were the 
Charib lands, in the Island of St. Vinicent; but 
he did not think it his duty to bring befor 

Parliament any distinct question as to the sale 
of those lands. 

Mr. Canning wished to know if the propos- 
ed sale was to be confined to St. Vineent’s, « 
to extend to the uncleared lands in the other 
colonies also. 

The Chancellor of the Exe! iequer replied, 
» did not restrict himself trom applying 
i@ same measure to the pris vate property ot 
18 Maresty in the other colonics. 

Ia Committee of Supply, the Chancellor 
of the E equer, on opening the Army Lx 
laseduwtics. observed, that the Comnnitte: 
was HOW an possession of accounts of the ap 
plic ation of £2,590, OUY, eranted last session, 
jor detr ay ne extraord) nary Cxponses, and of 
‘in which a sum of money, raised 
edit, had been expend dl. An 
: enses of the a mys ? ‘yond 
that included in the cstimation of 
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concerned to state, that its amount was 
£.1,847,000. He then proceeded to explain 
particularly the various articles composing 
this excess, and concluded with moving, that 
asum to that amount should be granted to 
his Majesty. For the diminution of the Na- 
vv Debt, he aiso proposed that the sum of 
£2.000,000 be voted to his Majesty by the 
committee, 

Mr. Robson commented at great 
the Accounts, to many of which he objected ; 
but he at length professed himself satisfied 
with the explanations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. N. Vansittart, and the Secre- 
tary at War. 

The motions were then agreed to. 

The Secretary at War moved for the sum 
of £114,000 for the pay of the mualtia, trem 


August to December, 1801, which was like- 
Wise agreed to. 


length on 


Monday, February 8. 
HOUSE OF COM*iO> 

After some private museneas had been gone 
through, Mr. Alex xander brought up the Ke. 
port of the Committee of Supprys which was 
read a first time. Qn the question ior tie se- 
cond reading, a debate of some fength took 
place, occasioned by an attack made on Mr. 
Pitt, who was then absent, by Tierney. 
Mr. Vierney charged him with waste of the 
public money, and with conce ling its expen- 
diture, that the odium of it might fall on his 
successor. 

Mr. Steele defended his friend Mr. Pitt, as 
also did Mr W. Br indas with much warmth, 
against the charges of Mr. Tierney. He satd 
it would have been more generous in the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman to have made his attack 
when Mr. Pitt ! 1, ad hee 'y pre esent ; and he ap- 
pealed to the House, whether the late Minis- 
ter had not alwavs manifested the mo: ee incor- 
puptible integrity. 

iv. Tierney disclaimed all. personalitie 
and said he did not impute any sinister view to 
the late Minister in kee ping back the public 
sceounts, 

After some debate on the irregularity of 
the accounts, the question for the second read- 

was carried in the affirmative. 

Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
iat the sum of £2,100,000 be raised by loan 


11 Exchequer Bills. Agreed to. 





Tuesday, February 9. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
four o'clock (the Speaker not a 
resent), the senior Clerk informed the Hons¢ 
thathe this morning received a letter fron 
ir. Sneaker, the substance of which w nn 
(hat his Mxjesty having made him Lord Chan. 
ecor of Treland, it became his duty to resiga 
the chair of the House of Commons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer s:ad, that 
his Maiesty gave the House leave to elessien a 
Speaker,who was to be presented fr the Roval 
Approbation on Thursday next, in the House 

it Peers, at two o’clock, and then moved that 
uc House should adjourn til! to-morrow 
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Wednesday, February 10. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Master of the Kolls, after passing a 
high eulogium on the Speaker, who had just 
resigned the Chair, and also on his predeces- 
sor, proposed Mr. Abbot as the successor of 
Sir John Mitford. ‘he motion was seconded 
by Mr. Baker. 

Mr Sheridan perfectly rconeurred in all that 
had been sail in praise of S.r John Mitford, 
and of the Right Hor nourable Gentleman who 
had just been proposed as his successor; but 
he thought, that the practice of looking into 
tlie profes sion of the law, for ventlemen "tof lk 
the Chair of that House, was not warranted by 
the ancient custom of Parliament. He con 
cluded by proposing Me. nndas 


af i s! 
rhayyrd SPaAmrccrt) » |} 5 ‘ys . ‘ 
which proposition he was supported by Lord 


r? 


re 


oul 


George Cavendish and Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Abbot said, be could net but be a ppre 
hensivecf his own wnsaffici cy to hilsoimpor- 
fantan oince. Withthe support of the Hor use 
he missit accomp ish mu ch, ‘but Without that 
support, every efiort would be unavaili ne. 

Mir. Charles Dundas expressed his desire 

AT orth a and, | aid some 


to remain a private 
compliments to tl : 
Abbot. Mr. Abbot was unsrimously ele ores 
and the next day received the approbation of 
his Majesty by Commission. 


s , 
ie tatents and virtues o mat. 


‘'IGH PRICE OF PAPER. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre presented a Petition 
Which, he said, was signed by upwards of 200 
persons concerned in the bookselling and 
printing business in this metropolis, stating, 
tipat ne cons 15 nee of alate eet of parliament 
imposing an additional duty upon paper and 
mill-board, their interests were materially 08 
fected; and that their trade must cease if t} 
House did not interfere 

The Petition was read, and ordered to I: 


on the table 


MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJESTY. 
ae fd 
‘ @e " ee OO ’ a 
‘His Majesty feels great concern at bein 


under the necessity of acquainting his Hous 

of Commons, that the provision appointed ou 

of the Civil List for de ivaving the expenses of 
his household has been found inadequate t 

support the same, in const quence of which 


certain debts have been UNA idably inc urn d, 


an accotnt of which his Maje stv has ordered 
to be laid before his House of Commons. His 
Maic sty relics on the zeal and affection of his 
House of Commons to take the same into col! 


~set . } 
sideration, and to adopt such mcasure as cir- 


cumstances may require.”? 
_ Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
at the message be referred to a Committcs 
- Supply.—A greed to_nem. con. 


te eee 


Afoniay, February 13. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lord Pelham presented a mes 
Iajesty relative to the Civil List, similar G 
that presented in the House of Commons 


ssagve from jis 





which was ordered to be taken into considera. 
tion on Monday next.—Adjourned. 
Wednesday, February 17. 

Lord Pelham presenter d the accounts allud- 
es to in his Majesty’s message. Ordered to 
he on the table. 

bebruary 17. 
WOUSE OF COMMO? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
| Committee he mppermntcs to 
consider the accounts, which, by his Majesty’s 
eoimtiands, Mr. Ch: inecHlor of t} 1c LE ae he que iy 
had presented and delivered in relative to his 
Mtajesty’s Civil List, and that they should re- 
port the same as they shall appear to them 
fooether with their opinions thereon, to that 


*3 


at « & ol ay 
& 64 6.3 4a Oe 


fiouse. 
Nir. Manners Sutton said, he hoped 
hould not appear to eye on the delibe- 
of the House, he mnvited their no- 
tice to the concerns ‘of ‘the Prince of Wales. 
‘phe eldest son of the King of England was 
Hauke of Cornwall from the moment of his 
and being so born, he also, from that 
ery same moment, derive all the rights be- 
cing to that tekes dom; of course,the reve- 
yucs ar —* th . refrom are so many ieskonnble 
ids for his scle benefit. But notwithstan ding 


rations 


oy} 
Yay ill , 


Obituary. 


| April, 


this, one part of them has been applied to the 
purposes of fthe 
them to the purposes of the public, that is, in 
fact, all tothe purposes of the public = From 
1762 to 1783, the amount of these revenues 
exceeded 440,000/. and if to that were added 
interest, it would be found that the serge n 
amounted to little short of $00,.000/. And de- 
ting all that had been advanced to ; ie 
Prince, between 6 and 700,000/, This claim, 
however , had never yet been taken into con. 
sideration If the House should be pleased to 
adopt any principle or mode by which the af- 
fair could be investigated, they should have 
his best assistance. 

Mr Pex perfectly agreed with the learne: 
Gentleman whe spoke Jast, but objected to 
the payment of the arrcars of the Civil List. 


’ 
4 


He thought however that the discussion 
Should be deferred for the present. 
“4 ‘> an Ky tae 
Mir. Porr said he agreed’ with Mr Fox, 


that the best time for discussing the proprety 
OT | ayin * the de! ot, or auemen ing tie amount 
of ti Cive if T.ist, will be when the House 
shail ; e enabled to form a judyment as to the 
circumstances by which the debt has been 
created; respecting the claim of Tus Royal 


he agreed also that il ought to be 
brought to an ultimate decision, 


rT, et) ‘ec anrarr! tr 
ae Motion was agreed to. 


] } 
ee aeeeal 


Mt. OBITUARY, 


mn of Sardinia die 
7th of iis arch, at four in the 
sequence of a putrid fever. 
the 23d of September, 1759 

Lately at Menough, in the county of Gal- 
ways Ireland, Sir Walter Blake, mare my 
’ aiso on the same day . Lad ly Blake 


dat Nanles on the 
afternoon, in con- 
She was born on 


e:2 vears > 


; 
wed 60 years. ‘They had been married up- 
wards of 66 years 

Avril 11, at Alconbur ry, ifuntine<lonshire, 
the Rev. Isaac Nicholson, inthe 70th year of 
his age. Efe was suddenly taken ill as he be- 


“an divine service in tic alterncon, and expir- 
° ? . 


7 —" Pa ¥> > et 5 Pe 
re, ins ‘ eA yyy hy : 
Ag 4 a ie i 4} BOY « ab tca eiachid bt i 


ave, Pec- 


Yr 
i 

> ower 
4 


ov of Preston, in Rutland, and of Nerth Kil- 
arti. Leice STC} shir / the former ot which liv. 
iis be heid 68 vears., 
w"pril Lay ert] l¢ | ; ! } vjert Qe lh, for. 
ae rh Viemb fc vr Coicneste > She latel a 
anukerat Paris 


wane y «6 ae y Pa ee Te fh - ’ 
\ vid] 9 Af Dac afiera Sart iimness, tie 


nard, B.D. Rector of Stee- 


April id. at her house at Farnl] sit hear 


Portsmouth, at an advanced ase, Mrs. Mon- 
ru, rehet of the late Admirai Bass LPL, 
Apml ts, at Bath, General Adeane, Colonel 
of the 45th regiment, M. P. for Cambridge- 
ie, and one of the Gentlemen of his Majes- 
\ S$ pereacaamner 
Apri 17, in Hanover.square, the Richt Hon. 


rston, of Pal- 
and Baron 


Heary Temple, Viscount Palme 
merston, inthe county of Dublin, 


y ot 
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April 18, at the Priory, near Derby, Dr. Dar- 
eli known inthe hterary world. His death 
was sudden and unexpected, being to ail ap- 
pearance in perfect health an hour before. 
Aprii20, at Mr Coutts’s,in Siretton-street, 
Piccadilly, the Richt Hon. George Augustus 
North, Earl of Guiidiord, Baron North and 
Guildford. 
April 20, at Studley, inthe county of 
wick, aged 91, Thomas Chambers, Esq. int 
Commission of the Peace for that county 
April 21, in Bedford-s more after a week's 


TyU Ka 


+4} ') as ag 
1h or Mathew, Esq. of Woodford, Essex, 
Ge eTHnor t 


of the Bank of . neland. 

March i2, at Edinburgh, aged 80 vears, 
Miary Nisbet, relict of the Rev. Dr Wil- 
fam Robertson, Principal of the University of 

Lately, at Penzance, Cornwall, in the 107th 
rear of her age, Mrs. St. Hill, atest rio Ge- 
neral Ingoidsby, who nobly distinguished him- 
self at the bat tle of Blenheim, under the Duke 
of Mariborough. . 

At Pelmont, in Hampshire, ared 98, Mr. 
Warne 7, uacle t » Jervoise Clerk jervoise, Esu. 
M. P. who reccives an accession ci personal 
property to tae amount of 20,000/. together 
with an estate of 10,0002. per annum. 7 

April 13, in Grosvenor-place, 
illness, the Ri + fev Dr Moss, Bis 
Bath and Wells, Canon of Sarum, and 

March 18, at Catetes Bank, near E di ' 


a 
f 
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Civil List, and another part of 
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» the burgh, the Right Hon. Lady Anne Erskine, hand his name down to posterity, as one of the 
rt of daughter of Alexander, fifth Karl of Kelly. most illustrious ornaments of the profession 
S, in Niarch 22, in Rutland-square, Dublin, James of the law.—His Lordship possessed grea’ 
rom Carl of Caledon. strength of mind, and an intuitiveness of py 
NUES March 27, at Melton, Sir E. Astley, Bart. ception, which enabled him at once to discern 
ded wao represented the county of Norfolk infour the direct path of justice, however attem) tec 
stm successive Parliaments. to be concealed by bi ul chicanery ge subtle 
i de- At Hawkesbury, es e, in his ties of practice. ‘Yo his Lordship’s e> eg ! 
the 7th year, the Rev. Potter Cole, M. A. this country 1s indebted for much © of th 
AIT), Aprii4, at Bath, in the 69th ok his age, form which has been introduced into the ut nc 
cOn- the Right Hon, Lloyd, Lord Kenyon, Baron of tice of the Law, and particularly with regard 
cL to Gredington, i in the county of F lint, Lord Chief Attorneys, Whose misconduct never failed to 
af. justice of the King’s Bench. His ereat abili- meet his just indignation. His endeavours on 
lave ties pointed him Gut as a proper person to be the Bench have been very laudably and uvi- 
appointed Attorney-General in the year 1782, weed vipiageni to the discouragement of vice, 
ned wid at the same time Chief Justice of Chester, and tothe exposure of those talse pric apa ( vg 
1 to n 1784 he was made Master of the Rolls, gee t: :OnO ur, 1 » baneful ctiects of which his Le 
“St. n 1788 Lord Chief Justice ef the Court of ship had too often reason to contemplate; ai id 
ion King’s Bench, on the resignation of the Earlof there is no doubt t! his opinions from the 
: lansfie ld; a situation which he has filled with Bench had a co erable fluence on the 
OX, ierree ef integrity and ability, which wili manners of sociciy. 
ely 
uiiit eer ‘ 
Hse —— 7 
tha 
we TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
val 
be \'£ approve of the sentiments contained in N. H.’s performances; but we think his versifica- 
tion tco incorrect for publication; his Rhymes are not always just, and the measure of his 
feet unequal. He also wants a portion of true poetic ire. Ashe has condescended to so 
licit our counsel, we would advise him, if he wishes to improve his poetical talents, to studs 
the Ars Poetica of Vida, and that of Horace ; as weil as our best Engiish Models. Weare 
of opinion, however, that he might employ his time more profitably than mm rhyming 
ot he Communic ation of Numa is out of date; it haviag been already decided, that Clergyme 
are ineligibie to seats in Parliament. 
sit » have received Letters from diiferent Correspon lents recommending, a complete separa- 
th on of the religious from the merely miscellancous Articics, One of them tie: that 
na i Vimand?” s Essay on the Dry Rot, inserted in our last Wuber, § though tn it tself excellent, 27 
: pears in its present situation “like a receipt for a Custard ina Volume of Sermons” Ou 
” Readers will sce that we have attended to these suggestions in the arrangement of the pre 
a | sent number. 
.M.’s communications are highly apnroved ot. 
id ~ ie . - 
\. H. on leadings of Providence; PurLocuristTos, and Kesttei, Wil appear 
e ?. ora word in Season, is too de ‘clam: atory to stit oil P UPPase 
ia a ee F, Z, and Puty.opis.os, have been receive: iy tu dare under consideration | 
BF \Ve have received various Answers to the Query respecting the Burial Service, insertca in our 
“N last, one or more of which will appear i our ‘next Number 
ay fad it not been for the threat with which the Leiter of Puri ate Tues concludes, we might 
have aiforded it a place in some future Number, 
; .treus is under consideration. 
. ‘Ir. DauBeny’s Letter did not reach us till the — th was so fxr advanced as to preciude our 
a paviny that attention to it, which the respect we feel for his character, whatever diflerencs 
mr P sentiment may exist between us, would i ane us to ch 
Christ, Obsery. No. 4 2 
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